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^Ae  cNew  Sown 

Evening  has  just  arrived. 
Her  gown,  mystic  blue  and  shaded  low, 
Is  broidered  o'er  with  starlit  jewels; 
Her  heels,  white  sapphires  set  in  blue. 
cAnd  all  the  flowers  of  earth  have  furnished 
oA  corsage  gay  and  sweetly  fragrant, 
Her  perfume  is  the  breath  of  gardens 
Condensed  to  drops  in  mouths  of  violets, 
oAnd  in  her  streaming  cloudy  hair 
She  wears  a  crescent  bright  and  rare. 
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Sam  stopped  the  elevator  on  the  seventh  floor  and  took 
his  buckets  and  rags  down  to  the  end  of  the  hall  to 
start  the  evening's  work.  He  went  into  the  alcove 
:hat  served  as  a  smoking  room  for  the  employees  of  the 
Shornof  Insurance  Company,  and  collected  the  four  gilded 
cuspidors  that  held  down  the  corners  of  the  congoleum  rug. 
He  took  these  out  to  his  buckets,  dumped  their  contents  in 
lone  and  proceeded  to  wash  them  in  the  other.  He  was  still 
shining  away  at  the  first  cuspidor  when  a  shadow  fell  across 
the  floor  in  front  of  him. 

"Wal,  evenin',  Mista  Lawring,"  Sam  greeted  the  shadow, 
for  he  did  not  look  up  from  his  work.  "Yo'  all  down  a  little 
early  this  even',  ain't  you'?" 

"No,  I'm  not  early,  Sam,"  the  shadow  owner  replied; 
then  asked,  "Sam's  your  name,  isn't  it?" 

Sam  glanced  up  a  bit  apprehensively.  When  he  saw  that 
he  had  addressed  a  stranger  he  rose  to  his  feet  bowing  and 
smiling. 

"Ah  beg  yo'  pawdon,  suh.  Ah  thought  yo'  was  Mista 
Lawring,  on'y  Ah  knowed  it  was  a  little  ea'ly  fo'  him  to  be 
down.  Yes,  suh,  Sam's  mah  name.  How'd  yo'  all  know 
that?" 

"I  found  that  out  before  I  came  here,"  the  stranger  re- 
plied. 

"Does  yo'  happen  to  be  the  inspecta?"  Sam  asked,  warily. 

"Which  inspector,  Sam?"  the  man  inquired. 

"Oh,  some — health  parade  or  somepun.  Ah  don't  know 
jes'  what,"  Sam  tried  to  explain. 

"You  mean,  Health  Crusade?" 

"Uh-huh.    Ah  guess  dat's  it.    Dat  sounds  right,  anyhow." 

"Well,  you  guessed  right,  Sam.    I  am  the  inspecotr." 

"What  yo'  s'pposed  to  inspect,  suh?"  Sam  asked. 


^y  Frances  McEvoy 

Illustrated  by  Wayne  O'Donnell 

"Does  yo'  happen  to  be  the  inspecta?"  Sam  asked,  warily. 
"You  guessed  right,  Sam.     I  am  the  inspector." 

"Everything,  Sam.  I  have  to  see  that  this  building  is 
kept  clean  and  free  from  all  germs  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  all  the  employees.  Now  you  keep  right  on  with  your 
work  while  I  go  ahead  with  mine." 

The  Inspector  started  off  down  the  hall,  stopping  at  vari- 
ous intervals  to  examine  carefully  all  cracks  and  corners. 
Sam  watched  him  closely  with  bated  breath,  then  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  he  turned  to  come  back,  without  even 
passing  the  hall-cupboard.  Sam  was  afraid  that  the  In- 
spector would  open  the  cupboard  and  find  the  sack  of  now 
rotten  oranges,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  home  to  Nina 
some  days  previous. 

"Well,  Sam,  the  hall  looks  nice  and  clean,"  the  Inspector 
reported.    "How  are  the  rooms?" 

"Oh,  they're  all  right,  Inspecta.  But  yo'  can  look  at 
'em,  jes'  the  same.  I  got  de  keys."  Sam  pulled  a  huge  ring 
from  his  pocket  to  which  innumerable  keys  were  fastened. 
"Where'll  we  stawt,  suh,  at  dis  end  o'  down  at  de  otha  end?" 

"Oh,  this  end  is  all  right,  Sam.  I  won't  look  at  more  than 
one  or  two.  If  you  keep  one  good  and  clean  you  surely  keep 
all  of  them  clean.    Isn't  that  so?"  the  Inspector  asked. 

"Yes,  suh,  dat's  right,"  Sam  agreed. 

"All  right,  then,  let's  look  at  this  office."  The  Inspector 
indicated  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Shornof  Insurance  Company. 

"Wal,  Ah'm  mighty  sawy,  suh,  but  Ah  ain't  got  de  key 
to  dat  office,"  Sam  told  him. 

"You  haven't?  How  does  that  happen?"  the  Inspector 
asked  sharply. 

"Wal,  yo'  see,  Mista  Lawler  comes  down  mos'  evera  night 
so  Ah  jes'  lets  him  have  de  extra  key  in  case  Ah  ain't  aroun' 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Two'] 
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Graduation — What  Then? 


'With  Hundreds  of  Universities  Graduating 
Thousands  of  Students  in  a  Few  Weeks  ',  the 
Old  Question:  "Is  College  Really  JVorth 
While?"  will  Come  Up  Again.  This  Ar- 
ticle Seeks  to  Answer  the  Question. 


'By  Joseph  P.  Murphy 


It  is  late  morning  in  early  June,  and  as  the  long  lines  of 
graduates  move  with  stately  tread  from  the  various 
colleges  toward  the  commencement  hall,  the  world  seems 
aglow  with  happiness.  Never  has  the  sun  seemed  to  shine 
so  brightly,  never  has  the  rustle  of  leaves,  as  they  sigh  to 
the  caress  of  spring  winds,  seemed  so  gentle  and  never  before 
has  the  whole  of  life  appeared  to  hold  so  much  promise  to 
the  graduate.  As  the  procession  slowly  passes  the  old 
familiar  haunts  of  a  happy  past,  vivid  memories  come  back 
to  each  individual  in  cap  and  gown,  and  each  reflects  with 
mingled  sorrow  and  happiness,  the  events  of  his  under- 
graduate days. 

The  long  black  lines  pass  onward  into  the  commencement 
hall.  The  graduate  fears  to  look  to  either  right  or  left,  he 
is  self-conscious — afraid.  He  knows  that  seated  in  the  audi- 
ence are  those  who  are  dear  to  him,  those  who  have  made 
his  presence  in  the  procession  possible.  He  knows  that  there 
are  expressions  of  happiness  and  anticipation  upon  their  faces 
as  they  watch  him  seat  himself  among  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class.  The  conferring  of  degrees  begins  and 
soon  he  walks  with  none  too  steady  stride  before  the 
class  and  receives  his  diploma.  The  commencement  ad- 
dress continues  and  he  wonders  if  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  fulfill  all  the  prophecies  foretold  in  it.  The  address 
is  concluded  and  he  marches  out  to  be  congratulated  by 
all  for  a  work  well  done.  He  smiles  and  laughs  as 
mother,  father,  brother  or  sister  receive  him. 

Graduation  is  over — 
the  culmination  of  his 
college  life.  He  is  no 
longer  a  student,  de- 
pendent upon  others. 
He  is  a  man  and  will  be 
expected  to  do  a  man's 
work.  Amid  all  of  the 
happiness  and  promise 
of  the  day  there  has 
been  one  thought  — 
graduation,  what  then? 

Not  only  at  Creigh- 
ton,  but  at  a  thousand 
other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the 
country,   there   will   be 


graduating  classes.  Groups  of  young  men  and  women,  after 
spending  the  required  time  at  school,  are  thrust  out  in  most 
instances  into  a  none  too  friendly  world.  True,  the  graduate 
is  willing  to  tackle  life  with  a  stiff  upper-lip  and  is  prepared 
to  take  all  consequences,  but  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain 
empty  feeling  in  the  region  of  his  diaphram  as  he  emerges 
from  the  protecting  portals  of  his  school  armed  only  with 
his  "sheep-skin."  He  realizes  that  his  only  weapon  for  the 
work  of  life  is  his  knowledge,  and  though  he  knows  he 
possesses  that  knowledge,  is  still  a  bit  afraid. 

It  has  long  been  the  attitude  of  the  public  to  look  with  a 
bit  of  reproach  upon  the  young  man  who  has  just  left  col- 
lege. The  old,  hard-headed  business  man  is  likely  to  term 
him  as  a  young,  egotistical  "up-start"  with  a  head  full  of 
hazy  and  unpractical  ideas,  that  will  be  of  little  use  in  the 
battle  of  life.  The  professional  man  will  perhaps  term  his 
chances  of  success  rather  lightly.  He  is  likely  to  be  treated 
with  coolness  by  his  former  associates,  who  accuse  him  of 
being  high-hat  and  aloof.  The  home-towner  will  probably 
survey  him  with  raised  eye-brows  and  a  shake  of  the  head, 
saying,  "there's  so-and-so's  boy;  just  back  from  school  with 
a  bunch  of  college-cut  clothes  and  nothing  practical  in  his 
whole  make-up."  The  young  graduate  is  likely  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  all.  He  is  in  truth  an  alien  to  society  for  a  time 
after  he  has  been  granted  his  diploma. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  the  graduate,  whether  he  be 
doctor,  lawyer,  dentist,  druggist  or  business  man,  leaves  col- 
lege with  indecision  per- 
meating his  mind.  The 
question  of  a  job  or  po- 
sition is  the  most  immi- 
nent. Where  will  he 
find  it?  And  after  all 
has  his  education  fully 
qualified  him  to  hold  it 
after  he  has  "broken 
the  first  ice?"  Has  he 
wasted  too  much  time 
in  preparation  and  let 
the  world  get  ahead  of 
him,  both  in  ideas  and 
practice?  And  has  he 
been  foolish  to  think 
that   a   college   educa- 
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'jn  was  essential  to  success  and  happiness? 

The  college  man  leaves  school,  in  many  instances,  nervous 
id  not  in  the  best  of  health.  His  nerves  are  on  edge  and  he 
els  as  if  he  would  like  to  forget  and  hibernate  until  the 
'ibwebs  have  cleared  from  his  brain.  He  has  reached  the 
ucial  point  of  life  where  his  judgment  must  not  fail. 

A  bit  of  reflection  and  concentration  should,  however, 
lange  his  attitude.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  few  weeks  of 
st,  and  fortified  with  the  knowledge  that  he  knows  is  his 
|vn,  he  is  ready  to  meet  every  problem  that  life  holds  in 
ore  for  him. 

rHE  span  of  life  of  the  average  individual  is  not  long. 
When  compared  to  time  in  history,  it  is  very,  very  short, 
'he  more  impressons,  the  more  acquaintances  and  the  more 
ippiness  and  activity  that  can  be  crowded  into  life,  make  it 
ist  that  much  more  worth  living.     All  these  the  college 
(raduate  has.    He  has  not  settled  down  to  a  dull  and  proasic 
Kt  too  early.     He  has  spent  those  happy,  care-free  school 
;ars  in  the  company  of  others  who  are  the  very  personifica- 
on  of  happiness.  Those  plastic  years  of  youth,  when  almost 
ny  type  of  impression  may  become  implanted  upon  the 
lind,  have  been  sheltered,  and  when  he  does  emerge  from 
allege  he  is  at  least  free  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice  and 
ormalities.     His  mind  has  become  a  storeroom  of  happy 
memories,  which  may  be  released  by  thought  to  brighten 
lose  future  days  which  are  bound  to  be  drab  and  dreary. 
Through  the  time  spent  in  study,  the  graduate  has  been 
rotected  from  the  real  hardships  and  disappointments  of 
Ife,  his  troubles  were  but  his  own,  his  worries  of  no  one 
ait  himself.     He  has  learned,  by  his  association  and  in- 
truction,  to  appreciate  and  sense  those  intangible  things 
hat  make  life  just  a  little  more  livable,  a  little  more  Utopian, 
n  character.    He  has  enlarged  his  mind  to  the  point  where 
hose  finer  things  are  able  to  gain  ready  admittance  to  his 
fense  of  appreciation.     And  most  of  all  he  has  been  kept 
'oung  in  both  mind  and  body. 
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From  a  practical  viewpoint  the  graduate  is  well  prepared 
and  can  afford  to  hold  his  head  high  as  he  enters  the  world 
of  business,  professionalism  or  education.  He  has  fought 
all  during  his  college  career  against  many  difficulties  that 
the  storybook  scenario  writer  omits  when  picturing  him  on 
the  screen  or  in  the  novel.  He  has  proven  himself  to  be 
above  the  average  person,  both  in  intelligence  and  stamina, 
by  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  luxuries  and  confine  himself 
to  his  studies  that  have  not  been  in  all  ways  refreshing  or 
invigorating.  That  quality  of  foresight  has  been  developed 
because  when  he  entered  school  as  a  freshman,  he  was  as- 
signed a  task,  and  by  years  of  study  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  degree. 

Through  the  process  of  lectures,  study  and  examinations, 
the  student,  when  graduated,  has  a  respect  for  curriculum 
and  order.  He  knows  that  nothing  can  be  attained  in  the 
right  manner  unless  there  is  an  established  rule  that  will  act 
as  a  guiding  influence  over  the  iniquities  of  human  nature. 
A  certain  self-reliance  has  also  been  developed  that  cannot 
be  taken  away. 

The  average  student  has  also  learned  the  true  and  un- 
deniable facts  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals.  If  the  student 
leaves  college  without  a  good  moral  character  and  his  faith 
firmly  within  him,  it  is  because  he  himself  was  either  too 
weak  or  too  unprincpled  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions and  examples  ever  present  before  hm.  And  in  the 
world  as  it  is  today,  sliding  toward  atheism,  communism,  and 
worse,  the  foundation  of  a  good  moral  character,  and  a  true 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  is  to  prove  a  tremendous  asset. 

By  means  of  a  college  education,  the  young  graduate  has 
provided  himself  with  not  only  a  profession  but  also  with 
a  background  of  general  knowledge  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  useful  to  him  in  whatever  field  of  life  he  may  choose 
to  enter.  Be  he  doctor,  lawyer,  or  any  of  the  other  recog- 
nized professions,  he  is  equipped  with  a  general  knowledge 
that  will  be  an  asset  and  will  provide  a  store-room  of  facts 
upon  which  he  can  depend  in  times  of  necessity.  He  has 
\Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Three~\ 
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He  fancied  he  heard  a  moan  coming  from  the  room.    He  opened 
the  door,  and  then  stepped  back  electrified  with  horror. 

Old  Doctor  Coppens  was  speaking  to  Robert,  his 
pharmaceutical  assistant,  valet,  butler,  and  personal 
secretary. 
"I'm  having  visitors  for  the  week-end,  Robert,  and  it's 
going  to  be  somewhat  of  a  strain.  They  are  queer  charac- 
ters, all  of  them.  There  will  be  Judge  Crawder,  for  one, 
and  he  has  the  worst  continual  grouch  this  side  of  hades. 
Then  there  will  be  Mark  Johnson,  the  inventor,  and  like 


By  Frank  Pellegrin 
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every  other  genius  he  seems  to  be  somewhat  mentally 
touched  at  times.  Young  Arther  Blake  will  come,  too.  He's 
the  son  of  an  old  school  chum  of  mine,  and  I  hear  he's  a 
rather  brilliant  young  engineer.  And  Captain  Twomey. 
Shell-shocked  during  the  war,  you  understand,  and  it  still 
affects  him  badly.  So  you  see,  Robert,  our  sober  life  will 
be  broken  up  temporarily." 

"Yes,  sir;  it's  well  for  you,  though.  I  believe  you  need 
a  rest  and  a  change  of  habits  for  a  few  days,  sir." 

"Well,  we  shall  see — we  shall  see.  Call  Walsh  and 
Thomas  in  from  the  East  field  and  send  them  up  in  the 
launch  to  meet  that  train  from  Portland.  I  think  it's  due 
at  4:20." 

And  Doctor  Coppens  returned  to  the  library  of  his  island 
stronghold  to  await  his  guests.  His  home  was  a  point  of 
great  interest  to  visitors  on  that  particular  part  of  the  Maine 
coast.  It  was  built  on  a  small  island  nearly  a  mile  from 
shore.  The  main  house  itself,  a  rambling  two-story  stone 
structure,  rose  on  the  very  edge  of  a  granite  cliff,  which 
dropped  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  sea.  Part  of  the 
tiny  domain  was  covered  by  sheds  and  carefully  fenced 
fields,  in  which  were  kept  animals  used  in  experimentation 
and  in  the  production  of  serum. 

Shortly  before  five  o'clock,  the  doctor's  big  launch  swung 
up  to  the  pier  at  his  landing,  and  the  four  expected  guests 
walked  up  the  granite  steps  to  the  house.  Robert  led  them 
to  the  second  floor.  At  the  head  of  the  broad  open  stair- 
case was  a  spacious  library,  covering  the  entire  width  of  the 
building.  There  they  met  their  host,  and  for  a  half-hour 
greetings,  small-talk  and  pleasantries  flowed  freely. 

"Now  that  we're  all  here,"  said  Doctor  Coppens,  "what 
do  we  propose  to  do?    Look  at  each  other  for  two  days?" 

"Not  for  mine,"  snapped  the  old  Judge.  "I've  got  a  brief 
case  full  of  notes.  I  want  to  be  left  alone,  and  I'll  strangle 
the  fellow  who  bothers  me." 

After  a  general  laugh,  young  Blake  said: 

"I'm  here  for  a  good  time,  Doctor.  I  need  a  vacation, 
but  not  particularly  a  rest.  Anything  at  all  will  suit  me,  I 
guess." 

The  Captain  remarked: 

"And  I  just  want  to  loaf.  Let  me  whittle  and  practice 
throwing  knives  into  trees,  and  sleep  twelve  hours  a  day." 

"What  about  you,  Johnson?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"I've  got  a  new  kind  of  fishing  rod  I'd  like  to  try  out. 
It's  a  special  job  of  mine  for  a  Southern  concern,  and  a 
little  deep  sea  fishing  will  tell  me  how  good  it  is." 
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"Sounds  interesting,"  said  Captain  Twomey.  "Tell  me 
about  it." 

"Oh,  it's  rather  simple,"  said  Johnson.  "It's  designed 
for  sharks.  This  Southern  company  I  spoke  of  is  bothered  a 
great  deal  at  times  by  a  species  of  man-eating  shark  in  a  little 
bay  they  own,  and  appealed  to  me.  This  contraption  of  mine 
is  really  only  a  strong  fishing  rod,  equipped  with  a  trigger 
and  powerful  spring.  Instead  of  a  silk  line  it  has  a  light 
but  very  strong  steel  cable,  and  the  hook  is  a  wide-tooth 
affair.  I  plan  to  fasten  several  of  these  rods  to  floating  rafts. 
The  bait  will  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  will 
be  kept  in  motion  either  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  or  per- 
haps by  securing  the  hook  to  the  leg  of  a  water-fowl  with 
clipped  wings.  When  Mr.  Shark  strikes  at  the  moving  bait, 
the  trigger  on  the  rod  is  released,  the  powerful  spring  re- 
coils, and  the  fish  is  jerked  bodily  out  of  the  water  and  on 
to  the  raft.  The  terrific  jolt  should  be  enough  to  kill  it; 
at  any  rate,  I  plan  to  have  the  raft  enclosed  with  wire." 

"Quch  silly  nonsense,"  said  Judge  Crawder.    "I  thought 

4<_/  you  were  an  inventor,  and  here  you  waste  your  time 
with  the  wildest  pipe  dreams." 

Johnson  flushed  at  the  bluntness  of  the  old  Judge,  and 
Doctor  Coppens  cut  in: 

"Of  course  it  sounds  fantastic,  but  so  do  a  great  many 
other  things  that  turn  out  successfully.  However,  there 
are  no  sharks  around  my  island  on  which  to  try  your  deadly 
contraption." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Johnson.  "Any  big  fish  will 
do.  I  merely  want  to  discover  if  the  thing  is  mechanically 
as  perfect  as  I  wish.  I  suppose  I  could  test  it  just  as  well  in 
my  laboratory.  I  thought  it  would  add  a  little  color,  or 
romance,  to  conduct  the  test  in  the  Atlantic.  However, 
we'll  drop  the  subject. 

"As  long  as  you're  looking  for  romance  around  this  island 
and  not  for  sharks,  I  won't  say  another  word,"  snapped 
Judge  Crawder.  "But  I  repeat,  I'll  strangle  the  man  who 
bothers  me." 

"Don't  come  near  me,"  laughed  Captain  Twomey,  "be- 
cause I'll  be  throwing  knives." 

"We  certainly  have  a  blood-curdling  crowd,  anyway," 
smiled  Doctor  Coppens.  "Well,  enough  of  this  foolishness. 
Robert  will  show  you  to  your  rooms,  and  you  can  take  some 
of  this  Maine  salt  spray  off  before  dinner." 

The  rooms  to  which  Robert  conducted  them,  situated 
side  by  side,   all  opened  into  a  hallway  directly  off  the 


On  the  floor  Blake  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  his  hand  clutching 
at  the  clothes  above  his  heart. 


library,  and  communicated  with  it  by  a  single  door.  The 
rooms,  being  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  house,  were  almost 
directly  above  the  sea,  and  commanded  a  remarkable  view 
of  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  right  and  the  ragged  shore  line 
to  the  left.  Crawder  was  given  room  No.  1,  on  the  south 
end  of  the  hall;  Johnson  was  placed  next  to  him  in  room 
No.  2;  Blake  in  No.  3,  and  Captain  Twomey  at  the  other 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Four] 
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Songs  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
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'By  Rev.  Louis  F.  Doyle,  S.  J. 

Illustrated  by  E.  A.  ^eilharz 


cDomremy:  the  cDawn 

Dawn  is  the  glory  of  all  the  world, 

But  at  dawn  in  Domremy 
Great,  golden,  jewelled  poniards  stab 

Through  ebon  velvetry. 

And  little  gold  heads  of  Domremy 
Start  from  the  nest  of  dream 

For,  tumbled  by  Michel  Archange, 
Great  golden  dragons  gleam. 

O  little  gold  heads  of  Domremy 
Leaping  from  dream  to  dance! 

What  should  you  know  of  the  Oriflamme? 
What  should  you  know  of  France? 


What  do  you  know  of  the  pain  of  France, 

Of  grim,  grey  halberdiers? 
What  of  the  trembling  Orleans  walls 

And  sleep  that  is  sown  with  spears? 

France  is  a  ghostly  clarion  call 

At  dawn  by  a  wintry  sea: 
France  is  a  searing  wind  that  drives 

A  withered  soldiery. 

Oh  naught  do  we  know  of  the  tears  of  France, 
Naught  do  we  know  of  her  pain. 

But  daffodils  whisper,  and  sheep  are  of  God, 
And  wishes  come  true  in  Lorraine. 


Jeanne:  the  SMaid 

The  red  heart  of  the  Northland  is  Lorraine; 

The  pulse  of  all  Lorraine  is  Domremy. 
At  its  heels,  Champagne,  and  at  its  toes, 

The  Meuse  dreams  blue  to  the  sea, 
Flinging  to  the  poppyland  of  Flanders  as  it  goes 
That  the  soul  of  France  is  racing  for  a  coronal  of  rose. 

Who  would  race  for  sands  in  Araby? 

(Fly,  Jeanne!     Hauviette  is  near!) 
Who  would  race  for  roses  in  Lorraine? 

(Fly,  Jeanne!     Roses  for  Messire!) 
Roses  for  the  Bride  who  wears  the  marvel  of  His  Ring, 
Roses  for  Margaret  and  Michael  of  the  King. 

Limbs  that  flame  along  the  summer  grass, 

And  shall  you  brook  the  straitening  of  steel? 

Heart  that  unseen,  soft  fingers  pluck  to  pain 
Of  beauty,  shall  you  break  upon  the  wheel? 

Eaglet  of  the  Everlasting,  shall  you  bear  the  mew? 

Arrow  from  the  Unseen,  to  your  flight  be  true? 
*     *     * 

IJaucouleurs:   the  'Prophecy 

Watch-dog  of  the  Valois,  iron  Robert  de  Baudricourt, 

Lord  of  the  Island  of  the  North,  leal  Captain  of 
Vaucouleurs, 

Has  bluffed  the  English  mastiff  from  Champagne  to  Brit- 
tany; 

He  has  laughed  at  all  the  howlings  of  the  wolves  of 
Burgundy. 

At  Chinon  a  pallid  Dauphin  may  dawdle  o'er  his  crown 
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But  a  grey  wolf  guards  his  Lilies  in  one  loyal  northern  town. 
Faith  of  a  score  of  mothers;  blood  of  swart,  bearded  sires; 
Bind  him  liege  to  the  Valois,  dour  by  his  northern  fires. 

Burly  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  grim  Captain  of  Vaucouleurs, 
jRides  a  sea  of  laughter  vast  as  shoreless  outre-mer; 
And  the  hurricane  of  glee  rolls  up  the  billows  of  his  mirth 
Till  they  break  in  mellow  thunder  on  the  headlands  of  his 

girth, 
Sink  to  helpless,  weary  drooling,  swell  again  to  the  sky, 
As  he  smites  an  oaken  fist  athwart  a  mighty,  leathern  thigh; 
And  he  swears  by  sword  and  drinking-horn,  by  Hugh  and 

Charlemagne, 
jThat  no  jester  ever  was  until  this  maiden  of  Lorraine. 

She  has  cast  the  brazen  devil  out,  the  devil  of  his  mirth, 
And  he  sees  through  eyes  anointed  things  of  heaven  and  of 

earth. 
He  sees  a  peasant  maiden  like  a  paschal  candle  burn, 
Straight  and  tall  and  delicate,  fire-white  and  stern. 
He'd  have  cured  a  maiden  whimsy,  would  have  gained  a 

leaguer-lass; 
She  has  seared  his  brow  with  prophecy,  he  must  needs  let 

her  pass. 
She  has  ridden  through  the  portals  of  the  crowded  Gate  of 

France; 
Her  mail  and  shield  is  innocence,  her  wisdom  is  a  lance. 
Her  ringing  hooves  are  castanets  to  mark  the  dance  of 

dawn — 
Jeanne  dArc  is  riding  to  her  king  at  old  Chinon. 
*     *     * 
Chinon:  the  Sign 

Grey  ghosts  swarm  rond  the  shadow  of  a  king; 
Ermine,  purple  Regnault  pinches  at  his  ring; 
Hounds  of  rapine  slaver  from  the  eyes  of  Tremoille; 
La  Hire  waves  high  the  wit  and  steel  of  Gascony; 
Silken  smelly  councilors;  bcughten  Spanish  swords: 
From  Burgundy  to  Armagnac  to  Burgundy,  my  Lords, 
From  Burgundy  to  England  to  Armagnac,  perdy, 
Never  swords  were  spoken  half  so  easily. 
Never  lost  a  kingdom,  king  so  sorry  gay, 
Pawning  royal  morrows  for  the  red  wine  of  to-day. 
Rustlings  of  treason  from  the  wings  of  Azrael; 
Barbed  laughter  rising  from  the  lips  of  nether  hell; 
All  the  fungoid  splendor  of  the  king's  own  train 
Leering  at  the  maiden  from  the  marches  of  Lorraine. 

Past  the  wolves,  past  the  jackals,  with  a  lowly-royal  tread; 
The  grey  ghosts  see  the  coming  and  the  grey  ghosts  all  have 

fled. 
She  has  healed  the  pallid  Dauphin  by  the  power  of  her 

hands; 
She  has  cast  the  aspen  devil  out  that  tears  him  where  he 

stands; 
She  has  struck  the  rock  of  doubting  with  a  secret,  secret 

word, 
And  the  fount  of  faith  leaps  up  beneath  the  message  of  the 

Lord. 


And  the  tainted  whisper  flies  from  tainted  lip  to  tainted  ear, 
From  councilor  to  lady-fair  to  man-at-arms  to  squire: 
'By  a  woman  shall  come  ruin,"  sure  the  saying  runneth 

plain, 
"And  salvation  by  a  virgin  from  the  marches  of  Lorraine." 
This  one  "Pooh!"  and  that  one  "Bravo!",  one  "The  Lord!", 

another  "Mad!" 
Churchmen  scent  a  lurking  devil,  silken  lice  grow  sudden 

sad. 
But  the  hand  of  God  is  lifted:  saith  the  shadow  of  a  king, 
"She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me, — be  she  humored  in 

this  thing." 


><     >£ 


cPoitiers:  the  Trobing 

Am  I  of  God?    He  calls  from  Orleans. 

Am  I  of  God!     He  waits  me  there  at  Reims. 
Am  I  of — oh!  my  heart,  o'er  Compiegne — ! 

Is  that  a  red  mist  over  old  Rouen? 

Show  you  a  sign?    Come  ye  to  Orleans! 

There  shall  I  work  a  sign  England  shall  rue. 
There  shall  I  do  a  work  shall  shake  the  world, 

Shall  wake  the  dead — Ay,  more!  shall  silence  you. 

I  am  but  one  and  ye  are  Forty-two! 

Sands  of  the  golden  hours,  how  swift  they  run! 
Have  I  net  said,  Messieurs,  they  bade  me  go, 

My  Brethren  of  the  Throne?     Then  have  ye  done! 

What  tongue  he  speaks,  Michel?     He  lacks  not  words! 

French?     Better  French,  thou  Limousine,  than  thine! 
Forgive,  Messieur!     Wild  words  fly  up  like  sparks 

From  flint  when  hooves  champ  for  the  battle-line. 

Do  I  believe  in  God?     O  learned  sir, 

More  strongly  far  than  thou,  thy  books  among! 
Once  more  forgive,  Messieur!     When  Orleans 

Breaks  in  my  heart,  I  cannot  school  my  tongue. 

Books!     Books!     Your  books!  and  never  a  one  wrote  He! 

Your  whited  logic  that  is  never  done! 
Your  rules  to  probe  a  devil — start  a  witch! 

Call  up  the  hounds!     Sound  chase!     I  shall  not  run. 
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Your  leave  to  go!     I  have  your  leave  to  go! 

Nouillon!     Poulengy!     To  Orleans! 
Oh  thanks!     Messieurs,  upon — To  horse!     We  ride! 

— my  knees,  Messieurs — La  Hire!     Up,  Alencon! 


Orleans:   the   ^Battle 

I  am  Count  Dunois,  Bastard  of  the  Blood. 
You  shrink!     She  did  not  shrink,  then  why  should  you, 
Dregs  of  the  world's  age?    Ha!     My  fathers  wore 
Their  sins  upon  the  sleeve  that,  so,  the  sun 
Might  purge   them.     You  wear  yours — Ay,   yours.  Mes- 
sieurs!— 
Well,  with  a  difference,  so  to  speak!     But  come! 
You  seek  the  tale  of  Orleans  and  the  Maid. 
I  captained  Orleans  that  time  in  May, 
One  thousand-four-two-nine,  and  so  can  speak. 
The  map  lies  thus:  the  muddy  Loire,  in  spring, 
Flows  swoln  east  to  west.    North,  half-a-mile, 
The  city  of  the  Valois,  Orleans, 
An  oval,  walled,  one  mile  from  east  to  west, 
A  half  the  other  way.    West,  North,  and  East, 
St.  Laurent,  Paris,  St.  Loup, — English  forts. 
Across  the  river,  south,  and  stronger  far, 
Where  the  bridge  ends  (we  had  broken  that,  of  course) 
Black  Glasdale's  English  held  the  Towers,  Tourelles. 
Scattered,  a  score  of  petty  garrisons. 
In  brief,  the  English  bottled  Orleans 
And,  but  for  God's  Maid,  yet  had  squatted  there 
Exuding  ale  and  herring.    But — Marchons! 
One  sunlit  day,  a  stiff  wind  blowing  east, 
I  cross  the  Loire;  and  there  upon  the  shore, 
The  Maid,  a  sea  of  men,  a  grove  of  spears. 
All  white  her  armor,  white  her  standard,  white 
The  dove  on  the  new  blue  shield,  and  white 
The  soul  that  flames  through  all  the  great  boy-limbs 
And  bursts  out  through  the  great  blue  eyes.    My  heart 
Knelt  ere  my  knee  and  has  not  risen  since! 
Then  "Why  this  change  of  plan?"    When  I  reply 
"Wise  captains  thought  it  best,"  her  Northern  tongue 
Crackles  like  fire:     "Wise  captains!     But  my  guides 
Are  wiser  far.     To  Checy!     Let  us  cross." 
"The  wind,  Mamselle,  is  adverse,  and  a  gale." 
"The  wind  will  change!"    And  lo!  it  shifts  to  west! 
I  think:     "What  manner  of  maid  is  this,  the  winds 
And  sea  obey?"    I  learned  before  Tourelles. 
We  cross,  and  come  by  night  to  Orleans. 
Ah  then!     What  madness,  then,  of  bursting  bells, 
Of  surging  streets,  embraces,  stirrup-clinging, 
Mass-chanting,  and  the  tired  city-walls 
Rocking  for  joy  as  never  'neath  the  siege! 
We  take  St.  Loup — boys'  work;  Augustinians, 
And  that  is  work  for  men;  and  last,  Tourelles! 
The  Towers!  where  the  English  mastiffs  hold  and  growl, 
And  lick  their  wounds.    And  that,  Messieurs, 
Spells  death.    What  men  can  do  against  stone  walls 
That  day  we  do.    All  day  the  Maid's  white  banner 
Rises,  falls.    All  day  the  iron  hail. 


Night   comes,   and    then — God   strikes!      For   Jeanne   has 

prayed, 
You  see.    And  "One  trial  more!"  she  calls.    "Hardi!" 
Her  battle-cry.     "My  standard,  when't  shall  touch 
The  stone,  then  all  is  yours."    And  so  it  falls. 
That  day  no  Englishman  survives  Tourelles. 
That  day  three  prophecies  come  true,  these  three: 
"Within  five  days,  Orleans  shall  be  free." 
"But,  wounded  o'er  the  breast,  I  shall  return — 
By  the  bridge  the  English  hold — into  the  town." 
Voila!    You've  heard  a  soldier  tell  Orleans. 
Seek  out  some  poet,  he  will  sing  you  Reims. 
Then  find  some  mystic,  he  will  paint  Rouen 
In  flame  .  .  .  and  blood  .  .  .  and  tears  .  .  . 

^      ^      ^K 

l^eims:   the   Crowning 

Rise!  Grey  flower  of  God,  O  holy  Reims! 
Rise!  Crowning  place  of  all  the  kings  of  France! 
Rise!  Seraph's  dream,  dim,  to  the  blue  expanse! 
A  King  to  his  Sacring  comes! 

Kneel!  Dauphin,  kneel,  O  Valois,  low  and  lower! 
Kneel!  Royal  dust  of  dust  thy  King  before! 
Roll!  Deep  Te  Deum,  roll  ever  more  and  more! 
'Tis  the   Sacring  of  a  King! 

Raise!  Jeanne  the  Maid,  raise  up  the  crown  of  light! 
Lo!     Charles  the  King,  thy  shadows  all  in  flight! 
Behold,  O  France,  sun  rising  on  thy  night! 
The  Sacring  of  a  King! 


1{ouen:   the   burning 

Rouen  stands  on  old  Seine  river 

Deep  in  Normandy. 
In  and  out  the  river  glideth 

Snakelike  to  the  sea. 
'Round  the  hoary  towers  of  Rouen 

Clings  a  fragrance  rare; 
Roses,  roses  crushed,  and  none  can 

Tell  how  came  it  there! 
Red  spring  roses,  crushed  in  blossom, 

Perfume  old  Rouen, 
Cling  the  river,  cling  the  musty 

Church  of  St.  Ouen. 
Spring  and  summer,  amber  autumn, 

Riding  all  the  snows, 
(Blown  from  what  far  meads  of  heaven?) 

Haunting  comes  the  rose! 

Eastward  from  the  mist-hung  seacoast. 

Centuries  ago, 
Came  black  Bedford  and  his  soldiers 

Moving  sullen,  slow. 
Within,  a  maiden  strange  attired, 

Weary  and  foreworn; 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Eight^ 
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It  So 

Happened 


^y  Phoebe  McCarthy 
Illustrated  by  E.  A.  'Beilharz 

Ellen  Tierney  corrected  the  last  arithmetic  paper,  and 
placed  it  in  the  packet  on  her  desk.  She  arose,  noticed 
that  there  was  sufficient  kindling  and  coal  to  start  the 
fire  Monday  morning,  and  prepared  to  ride  down  to  her 
boarding  place.  From  far  down  the  canyon  came  the  distant 
shriek  of  a  train  whistle,  audible  only  on  such  crystal-clear 
evenings  as  this.  Ellen  sighed.  The  whistle  reminded  her 
of  Chicago  and  thoughts  of  Chicago  made  her  lonesome.  If 
she  were  home  this  Friday  night,  she  would  be  going  to  the 

club's  weekly  dance.     Here ,  Ellen  bit  a  quivering  lip. 

Here  she  had  chosen  to  be,  and,  although  she  felt  desolate, 
she  set  her  determined  little  jaw  with  the  resolve  to  finish 
her  self-appointed  task.  She  had  decided  to  teach  ,and  noth- 
ing could  stay  her  intent,  not  even  loneliness. 

Just  before  closing  and  locking  the  door,  Ellen  turned  and 
regarded  the  framed  diploma  that  graced  the  wall  above 
the  front  blackboard.  It  was  ever  a  challenge  to  her  droop- 
ing spirits.  She  smiled  impishly,  and  wrinkled  her  tip-tilted 
nose  in  defiance.  Her  letter  to  her  guardian,  Uncle  John, 
that  evening  contained  no  hint  of  her  true  frame  of  mind. 


Dear  Uncle: 


Sapinero,  Colo.,  Nov.  3,  1929 


I've  just  ridden  home  from  another  day  at  school.  Teaching 
eighteen  young  mountaineers  is  not  the  trivial  matter  that  you 
may  imagine,  either.  I  am  now  established  in  my  boarding  place 
with  Mrs.  Ragan,  and  my  school  is  four  miles  up  Black  Gulch 
canyon.  I  commute  daily  astride  "Daisy,"  a  high-stepping  pinto. 
Conjure  up  a  picture  of  me  in  riding  togs,  trotting  off  over  the 
trail  at  seven  o'clock  each  morning,  carrying  a  cold  lunch  for  my- 
self, and  a  measure  of  oats  for  "Daisy." 

I  wish  you  could  see  my  pupils  ride.  Boys  and  girls  come 
thundering  into  the  school  yard  astride  bronchos,  hobble  their 
"hosses,"  and  stalk  determinedly  into  the  schoolroom. 

My  school  board  has  been  most  helpful,  excepting  the  Director, 
one  Dennis  O'Rourke,  a  provoking  and  inconsistent  young  man 
who  has  no  confidence  in  the  "new  fangled  notions"  of  eastern 
schoolma'ams.  He  grudgingly  granted  my  plea  for  needed  text- 
books which  he  declared  exorbitant,  and  then,  to  prove  his  super- 
intelligence,  donated  a  hundred  volumes  to  the  library.  Adding 
to  my  grievance  against  him,  his  ranch  lies  between  Mrs.  Ragan's 
and  the  school.  I  imagine  his  critical  eyes  upon  me  each  time  I 
ride  past  his  house.  If  I  ever  were  late  (which  I  shall  take  good 
care  not  to  be)  I'm  sure  he'd  take  the  keenest  pleasure  in  repri- 
manding me. 


'Are  you  the  college  chum  that  Jack  has  been 
expecting?"  Ellen  asked. 


None  the  less,  you  were  mistaken  when  you  said  that  I'd  regret 
coming  here.  I  couldn't  be  persuaded  to  give  up  my  position. 
Cousin  Jack  wrote  me,  trying  to  assauge  my  grief  in  this  buried 
life,  but  let  him  spare  his  humor  for  I'll  make  him  very  envious  of 
my  tales  of  achievement  when  I  come  home  next  summer.  Just 
wait  and  see!  Meantime,  let  me  hear  from  you.  The  mail  comes 
only  twice  a  week. 

Your  devoted  niece, 

ELLEN. 

There  remained  a  few  minutes  until  the  dinner  hour.  The 
girl  wandered  out  from  the  rambling  ranch-house  nestled 
in  a  pocket  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Shaggy  pines 
dotted  the  ledges  above,  and  aspen  trees  grew  thickly  along 
the  turbulent  mountain  stream,  which  gushed  down  the  can- 
yon nearby.  Ellen  loved  to  listen  to  its  constant  murmur, 
and  many  an  evening  during  the  early  autumn  she  was 
wafted  into  slumber  by  the  symphony  of  the  rushing  water 
mingling  with  the  rustle  of  the  aspen  leaves. 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Eight~\ 
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The  Dramatic  Realism 


The  Dramatic  Realism,  the  Pathos, 
the  Melodramatic  Romance,  and  the 
Powerful  Rhythms  of  John  Masefield 
are  Treated  with  a  Sympathetic 
Touch  in  this  Appreciative  Criticism. 


cAn  oArticle 


T' 

1  ■ 


Thomas  J.  Nuckolls 


I  HIS  lean,  sad-eyed 
master  of  song-craft, 
who  has  plowed 
Gloucestershire  with  oxen 
and  the  deep  sea  with  ships, 
has  given  me  more  poetic 
pleasure  than  any  other 
English  poet  living. 
Through  his  awakened  per- 
sonality I  have  felt  mighty 
rhythms  pulsing  through 
forms  of  life  that  dissolve 
and  decay;  through  waves 
that  break,  fields  sown  and 
harvested,  foiled  tragic  lov- 
ers, hot  races  ending  with 
blown  steeds  and  fallen 
horsemen,  and  forlorn  hopes  ebbing  out  in  blood-drenched, 
frost-bitten  trenches  by  the  Hellespont.  His  glorification 
of  the  invincible  vanquished  stirs  me  profoundly.  It  is  the 
inside  story  of  human  life.  He  tells  it  with  swift,  bright 
speed,  and  yet  with  a  pathos  that  bites  to  the  bone. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  John  Masefield  has  had  his  quar- 
ter century  of  productivity  and  his  decade  of  fame,  and  that 
it  is  high  time  now  for  him  to  be  slipping  off  the  stage  and 
leaving  elbow  room  for  the  critics  to  haul  the  ascending 
stars  into  the  heavens.  I  know  what  the  voguish  critics  are 
saying,  that  Masefield  began  with  echoes  of  Kipling  and 
Synge;  that  he  spells  beauty  with  a  capital  letter;  that  his 
tragedies  are  melodramatic  through  inadequate  characteri- 
zation; that  his  narratives  are  prolix;  that  his  verse  is  padded 
with  moral  platitudes,  and  that  throughout  his  works  there 
is  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  poetic  uses  of  the  file,  just 
as  there  is  in  the  works  of  the  Master  of  all  Makers. 

Some  of  this  critical  pawing  is  captious.  Masefield's  ap- 
prentice debt  to  Kipling  in  Salt  Water  Ballads,  and  to  Synge 
in  The  Tragedy  of  Nan,  was  soon  stricken  off  the  score. 
The  mature  Masefield  is  nobody's  echo.  He  is  a  figure  as 
independent  and  original  as  any  man  can  be  who  works  for 
the  vital  continuation  of  an  ancient  and  splended  tradition. 
Obviously,  he  learned  his  craft  from  the  masters.  For  the 
forms  and  instruments  of  his  music,  his  debt  is  immense, 
to  Burns,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  Spencer  and  Chaucer.  The 
Everlasting  Mercy  is,  if  you  please,  an  English  Tarn  O'S  ban- 


ter; The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street,  a  modern  Troilus  and 
Cressida;  Reynard  the  Fox,  a  resuscitation  of  the  Canter- 
bury Pdgrims;  Daub\r  is  Childe  Harold  or  Don  Juan  gone 
en  a  fresh  pilgrimage;  and  the  chief  sonnet  sequence  carries 
en  the  Elizabethan  quest  for  the  soul  and  the  divine  idea 
behind  the  shadows  of  things.  But  that  a  poet  suggests 
such  comparisons,  while  writing  with  sharp  realism  of  his 
own  times  and  out  of  his  own  experience,  marks  him  not  a 
slave,  but  an  heir. 

Certainly  the  apologist  for  Masefield  should  frankly  con- 
cede his  flaws  and  foibles  toMr.  Squire  and  other  parodists. 
He  should  take  positive  ground  and  defend  him  for  the 
passionate  expression  of  his  tragic  realism,  his  strength,  and 
his  sincerity.  An  English  critic,  Dixon  Scott,  moved  to 
comment  by  The  Daffodil  Fields,  began  with  a  protest 
against  the  solemnity  with  which  people  take  their  poets. 
They,  the  poets,  are  just  like  other  people,  he  would  have 
us  believe,  a  race  of  "simple,  jolly,  frank,  and  friendly  souls 
.  .  .  engrossed  in  the  grubby,  glorious  work  of  growing 
flowers."  Well,  a  good  many  contemporary  poets  are  like 
that.  That  is  the  trouble  with  their  poetry.  It  is  a  kind  of 
passionless  floriculture.  But  John  Masefield  stands  out  as 
not  in  the  least  like  that.  Poetry  has  been  in  the  place  of 
religion  to  him;  and  he  has  served  it  faithfully. 

In  that  interesting  novel  of  his,  Multitude  and  Solitude, 
there  are  many  cutting  observations  on  contemporary  litera- 
ture, and,  in  Roger  Natdrett,  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  poet's 
mind  which  we  may  accept  as  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  its 
author.  Roger  declares  that  the  Celtic  love  of  the  beautiful 
is  "all  buncombe."  Before  he  settles  down  to  a  literary  life, 
Roger  wishes  to  get  the  whole  of  himself  involved  and  in- 
candescent in  the  flame  of  his  imagination.  "I  begin  to 
think  that  a  writer,  without  character,  without  high  and  aus- 
tere character,  in  himself,  and  in  the  written  image  of  him- 
self, is  a  panderer,  a  bawd,  a  seller  of  Christ  .  .  Good  God, 
Heseltine,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  write  a  play  before  he  has  risked  his  life  for  an- 
other, or  for  the  State." 

Masefield's  long  poem,  Dauber,  is  ordinarily  praised  as  I 
superb  picture  of  the  sea.  It  is  that,  but  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  a  superb  picture  of  artistic  dedication.  It  illus- 
trates the  author's  sense  of  the  means  by  which  a  moribund 
art  may  live  again.  Here  is  a  man  who  desires  to  paint  the 
"windy,  green,  unquiet  sea,"  ships  scudding  before  the  wind, 
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of  John  Masefield 


fBy  Thomas  J.  Nuckolls 


The  Recent  Appointment  of  John 
Masefield  to  the  Position  of  Poet- 
Laureate  of  England  Makes  a  Criti- 
cal Analysis  oj  His  Works  of  Par- 
ticular Interest  at  this  Tifne. 


and  the  destinies  of  men  whose  ways  are  on  the  great  deep. 
Nautical  pictures  he  might  make  from  models  in  his  studio. 
To  know  the  might  and  mystery  of  the  sea,  he  must  give 
himself  to  it  as  the  saint  gives  himself  to  God.  Three 
years  before  the  mast,  he  hopes,  will  teach  his  hand  to  paint 
the  living  truth  when  he  shows  the  landlubber  how  billows 
break  and  a  ship  goes  up  the  wave. 
From  the  fore-topgallant  yard,  the 
dedicated  dauber  tumbles  too  soon 
to  his  death.  But  such  prices  the 
gods  exact  of  those  who  mimic  the 
Creator's  art. 

The  point  is,  that  with  Masefield 
literature  ceases  to  be  hypnotic,  a 
dreamily  recreative  "escape  from 
life."  It  becomes  a  probe  to  the 
quick  of  the  spirit,  stabbing  us  "broad 
awake."  It  becomes  an  exultant 
hymning  and  glorification  of  life, 
even  while  it  rushes  on  catastrophe. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  became  a 
sailor  in  order  to  learn  to  sing,  or 
whether  he  sang  because  had  had 
been  a  sailor.     But  that  fine  poem 

about  his  great  joys,  Biography,  is  proof  enough  that  the 
prime  sources  of  his  passion  were  not  "literary."  He  loves 
the  taste  of  his  own  days,  bitter  and  sweet,  and  his  physical 
immersion  in  experience:  swimming,  racing,  the  first  glimpse 
of  strange  mountains;  but  heavy  labor,  too,  in  quarry  and 
mill,  roads  tramped  in  the  rain,  the  rough  talk  of  peasant 
and  sailor,  the  long  road  westward  through  the  springing 
wheat,  the  comradeship  of  hard-palmed  men  following  the 
sea, 

Whose  feet  with  mine  wore  many  a  bolt  head  bright 
Treacling  the  decks  beneath  the  riding  light. 

The  last  line  of  this  poem  has  been  rather  often  quoted: 
The  days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise.  There  is  a 
good  bit  of  Masefield  in  it.  It  is  happiness,  peace,  and 
beauty  which  give  a  man  new  eyes  and  put  compassion  into 
his  work.  Yes,  but  reverse  the  saying  and  you  have  the 
other  half  of  the  poet's  wisdom:  The  days  that  make  us 
wise  make  us  happy. 

Among  the  tragic  narratives  I  have  a  partiality  for  The 


"The  mature  Masefield  is  no- 
body's echo,"  says  Mr.  Nuckolls. 
rrHe  is  a  figure  as  independent  as 
any  man  can  be  who  works  for  the 
vital  continuation  of  an  ancient 
and  splendid  tradition.  That  a 
poet  suggests  comparisons  while 
writing  with  sharp  realism  of  his 
own  times,  marks  him  not  a  slave 
but  an  heir." 


Widow  in  the  Bye  Street,  which  many  of  the  commentators 
rate  below  its  deserts.  It  is  noted  for  its  dramatic  charac- 
terization. The  title  suggests  that  the  interest  centers  in 
the  mother,  a  figure  treated  with  overwhelming  pathos, 
though  at  the  same  time  with  an  impartial  disclosure  of  the 
jealous  self-preservative  elements  in  her  affection  for  her 
son.  A  case  might  be  made  out  for 
the  central  interest  of  Anna,  who 
abides  with  singular  vividness  in  my 
memory,  dropping  her  spray  of  scarlet 
hips  as  a  signal  to  Em,  and  holding 
the  dazzling  light  so  that  he  may  see 
to  bash  in  Jimmy's  face.  ]immy  him- 
self is,  to  my  thinking,  a  pretty  strik- 
ing piece  of  characteriztion. 

But  there  is  a  fifth  person  in  this 
sordid  affair,  a  fifth  unnamed  person, 
"exulting  and  eternal."  She  it  was 
who  made  Jimmy  desert  his  mother; 
she  infatuated  him  with  a  harlot,  she 
frenzied  his  arm  to  the  murderous 
blow,  she  brought  him  to  the  hang- 
man's noose,  and  among  the  ancients 
she  was  known  as  the  divine  Cythe- 
rea.  Her  defeat  in  the  bloody  squalor  of  these  English 
cirumstances  was,  I  believe,  for  Mr.  Masefield,  one  of 
the  high  interests  of  the  occasion.  Many  contrasted  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  effect  of  this  complete,  symmetrical, 
and  intense  narrative — mother  love,  lust,  jealousy,  and  mur- 
der; but  the  stinging  beauty  and  terror  of  it  depend,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  Masefield's  vision  of  the  authentic  Cytherea 
casting  her  illusive  radiance  over  a  heartless  drab. 

To  Masefield,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  and  exalting 
thing  in  the  world — the  fairest  form  into  which  our  transi- 
tory lives  can  flame,  rushing  into  darkness,  is  the  courage 
of  men  who  have  been  faithful  unto  death.  The  heroic 
thrills  him  to  his  heart's  core.  Yet  for  him  the  World  War 
was  a  long  overshadowing  agony,  lighted  only  by  the  blaz- 
ing glory  of  human  endurance.  He  followed  the  Red  Cross 
to  one  of  the  most  desperate  battlefields  to  share  its  perils 
and  to  alleviate  its  miseries.  These  lines  remind  us  in  what 
mood  men  of  peace  in  those  days  bowed  to  doom  and 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty~\ 
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Thomas  Jefferson  and  Democracy 


James  J.  Gleason 


'Sy  James  J.  Gleason 


] effer son-Mullen  Trize  Essay 


DEMOCRACY  is  old — as  old  as  human  thought  itself.  It  is  not,  in  its 
fullest  sense,  a  political  theory,  it  is  not  the  mechanical  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  a  spirit  fundamental  to  the  makeup  of  man  and  these  are 
but  its  practical  manifestations.  In  its  application  as  a  system  of  government 
democracy  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  record.  It  characterized  the  strength  of 
epic-making  Miltiadean  Athens;  it  breathed  enterprise  and  vigor  into  stout  re- 
publican Rome;  it  has  fostered  a  growing,  colonizing  England,  and  enfolds  new 
nations  beneath  its  banner  with  every  passing  year.  But  supreme  among  the 
achievements  of  democracy,  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  sound  exemplification  of  its 
basic  principles,  will  stand  for  the  judgment  of  history  the  democracy  of  the 
United  States.  And  preeminent  in  the  company  of  democracy's  mighty  leaders, 
dominating,  indeed,  Aristides  and  the  Gracchi,  and  a  thousand  noble  names,  will 
rank  the  founder  of  America's  democracy — her  splendid  thinker,  her  able  states- 
man, Thomas  Jefferson. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a  little  narrowness,  a  little  smugness  in  our  historical  outlook. 
For  everyone  is  prone  to  judge  all  history  by  contemporaneous  history,  seeking  to 
appreciate  the  institutions  and  events  of  the  past  from  the  standpoint  of  present 
day  standards  and  circumstances.  Accustomed  as  we  are  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury to  the  smooth  functioning  of  a  firmly  established  democratic  system,  we  can- 
not visualize  in  our  most  imaginative  rambles  the  virulent  oligarchy  of  colonial 
America.  With  the  leisurely  accomplishment  of  modern  legislators  before  our 
eyes  we  lose  all  perspective  in  estimating  the  task  which  Jefferson,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  was  called  upon  to  face. 

Jefferson's  task  was  colossal — careful  examinaton  leaves  one  all  the  more 
astounded  at  is  magnitude.  It  was  the  work  of  extricating,  single  handed,  the 
new  American  state  from  the  cunningly  laid  snare  of  oligarchy,  the  problem  of 
wresting  a  war-torn,  inexperienced  nation  from  the  clutch  of  democracy's  heredi- 
tary foes.  Euology  and  panegyric  may  extol  for  us  in  masterful  fashion  the  at- 
tributes of  Thomas  Jefferson — and  leave  us  with  but  a  disjointed  and  nebulous 
approximation  of  his  character.  But  only  let  us  give  simple  consideration  to  Jef- 
ferson's task,  to  his  methods,  to  his  accomplishment — and  we  will  have  come  upon 
the  truest  index  to  his  eminence  as  a  statesman. 

The  end  of  the  War  of  Independence  found  America  a  supine  nation  and,  as 
such,  the  prey  of  political  exploitation.  A  veritable  chaos  of  conventions  and  con- 
federations held  sway  for  a  brief  period,  and,  departing  suddenly,  disclosed  a 
nation,  united  indeed, — but  united  under  a  central  government  which  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  incipient  oligrachy.  Federalism  was  in  the  saddle,  and,  sup- 
ported by  every  advantage  adhering  to  prerogative  and  incumbency,  was  in  prospect 
of  enjoying  an  interminable  regime.  Indicative  of  the  tenor  of  federalism  it  can 
be  said  that  it,  of  all  political  doctrines,  savours  most  of  enmity  to  democracy. 

Our  discussion  requires  no  lengthy  analysis  of  the  principles  of  the  federalistic 
faction.  One  comprehensive  characterization  can  be  given  to  them:  they  were 
the  principles  of  oligarchy.  If  one  holds  a  government  to  be  equitable  which 
permits  a  class  to  govern  independent  of  and  unresponsive  to  the  general  citizenry, 
then  one  will  sanction  federalistic  policy.  If  one  believes  that  government  is  the 
right  of  the  privileged  few,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  "a  great  beast"  incapable 
of  thought  or  rule — then  one's  sentiments  harmonize  with  federalistic  doctrine. 
And,  most  cogent  of  all,  if  one  maintains  that  stability  is  the  sole  attribute  of 
good  government,  then  one  would  live  with  infinite  satisfaction  throughout  any 
oligarchic  hegemony. 

[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-One] 
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Shadows  With  this  issue  Shadows  announces  the  win- 
Contests  ners  of  the  three  contests  sponsored  during  the 
year.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  outstanding 
work  in  short-story  writing,  poetry  and  art  work. 

The  contests  this  year  were  close.  In  all  three  sections 
of  the  contest  the  work  was  of  such  caliber  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  judges  was  taxed  in  making  a  decision. 

The  winners  of  all  the  contests  were  all  regular  contribu- 
tors to  Shadows.  Frank  Pellegrin,  who  carried  off  first 
prize  in  the  short-story  contest,  has  been  a  versatile  and 
prolific  writer  for  this  magazine  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Miss  Margaret  Timlin,  who  was  awarded  second  place,  is 
an  associate  editor  and  has  been  a  hard  worker  for  Shad- 
ows, contributing  verse,  short-stories  and  art  work. 

Miss  Marcella  Lindberg,  the  winner  of  the  poetry  con- 
test, has  been  a  regular  contributor  during  her  two  years  at 
Creighton.  And  Miss  Margaret  Costello,  who  came  sec- 
ond, has  had  many  of  her  verses  published  in  this  magazine. 

Sidney  Newlon,  whose  cover  for  the  Spring  issue  won  for 
him  the  first  prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  art  work,  has  been 
a  faithful  worker.  He  has  designed  covers,  and  done  ex- 
tensive illustration  work  for  the  past  few  years.  Wayne 
O'Donnell,  who  took  second  place  in  the  art  contest,  has 
done  outstanding  work  during  his  two  years  at  Creighton. 

Shadows  wishes  to  thank  the  judges  for  their  work  in 
considering  the  productions  of  Creighton  writers  and  artists. 
We  are  certain  that  we  would  have  to  search  far  to  find 
anyone  more  fitted  to  act  as  judges  of  the  contests  than  Mr. 
George  Grimes,  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  judge  of  the 
short-story  contest;  Col.  T.  W.  McCullough  of  the  Omaha 
Bee-News,  judge  of  the  poetry  contest,  and  Rev.  A.  R. 
Schmitt,  S.  J.,  of  Creighton  university,  judge  of  the  art 
contest. 

*     *     * 

Farewell  When  in  a  few  weeks,  the  long  line  of  black- 
robed  graduates  passes  down  the  hill  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  graduation,  the  jubilation  of  commencement  will 
be  mingled  with  sadness  for  Shadows.  Many  of  the  con- 
tributors who  have  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  maga- 


zine will  be  making  their  last  appearence  on  the  Creighton 
campus. 

Many  of  these  workers  have  been  unstinting  in  their  ef- 
forts to  further  the  work  of  Shadows  for  five  or  six  years. 
More  have  been  with  us  for  a  more  brief  period  of  time. 
But  Shadows  is  equally  reluctant  to  bid  farewell  to  all. 

The  success  of  a  college  magazine  depends  entirely  on 
the  efforts  expended  by  its  supporters.  Shadows  has  been 
fortunate  indeed  in  this  respect.  Writers,  artists,  and  edi- 
tors have  on  all  occasions  been  willing  and  anxious  to  sacri- 
fice their  time  and  efforts  to  help  this  publication  to  pro- 
gress. 

To  these,  Shadows  is  grateful.  We  hope  that  looking 
over  the  past  few  years  and  surveying  the  work  they  have 
done,  they  will  have  no  regrets,  and  will  rather  view  those 
years  with  a  feeling  of  a  work  well  done. 

We  hope  that  the  work  of  these  people  will  inspire  the 
younger  students  of  Creighton.  If,  during  the  year, 
Shadows  has  met  with  some  success,  it  has  been  due  en- 
tirely to  the  efforts  of  students.  And  it  is  on  Creighton 
students  that  the  future  success  depends. 

^        ^        >jc 

cDuchesne    Duchesne    college,    affiliated   with    Creighton 
university,  recently  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  its  founding  as  a  college  of  liberal  arts  for 
women  with  the  dedication  of  a  new  $450,000  building. 

During  the  fifty  years  since  its  founding  by  the  Religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1881,  Duchesne  college  has  imprint- 
ed an  indelible  mark  on  the  cultural  life  of  Omaha  and  the 
midwest.  Its  graduates,  scattered  over  the  middle  west, 
have  made  the  name  of  Duchesne  a  symbol  of  the  best  in 
cultural  accomplishments. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  in  1881  was  a  pioneer- 
ing venture — one  which  called  for  untiring  efforts  and  un- 
stinting sacrifice  by  the  courageous  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  They  were  among  the  first  to  carry  the  torch  of 
intellectual  life  into  the  plains  of  Nebrask,  and  their  work 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  granted  glorious  results. 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


John  H.  O'Brien,  a  senior  in 
the  Creighton  Arts  college,  is 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  cf 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  During  the 
four  years  spent  on  the  Creighton 
campus  he  has  rounded  out  an  en- 
viable record  which  merits  for  him 
a  place  in  the  Campus  Spotlight, 
and  ever  keeps  before  his  associates 
that  which  he  has  accomplished. 

Throughout  his  college  years 
O'Brien  has  been  deeply  interest- 
ed in  military  science  and  has  re- 
vcted  much  of  his  time  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  Creighton 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Starting  in  the  mili- 
tary ranks  as  a  first  year  basic  he 
soon  developed  a  decided  inclination  toward  this 
field.  In  his  junior  year  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  year  advanced  corps  and  in  the  fall  of 
1930  he  was  appointed  cadet  captain  of  Company 
A.  The  same  year  that  O'Brien  joined  the  first 
year  advanced  corps  he  also  became  a  member  of 


B 


ARTHOLOMEW  E.  CORCORAN  is 

a    senior    in    the    Creighton 


Dental  College  and  will  graduate 
this  June  with  a  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
The  Campus  Spotlight  catches 
him  at  the  peak  of  his  college  ca- 
reer; a  career  made  brilliant  by 
noteworthy  achievements  in  the 
fields  of  scholarship,  athletics  and 
student  organization. 

Corcoran  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  his  class  for  the  year 
1930-31.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Xi  Psi  Phi  national  Dental  fra- 
ternity, and  the  Senior  Odonto- 
logical  society.  He  has  served  as 
president,  during  the  past  year,  of 
the  Creighton  "C"  Club,  and  has  been  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Student  Spiritual  Council  through- 
out his  college  years.  Corcoran  is  also  outstand- 
ing as  a  scholar.  During  his  entire  career  as  a 
student  on  the  Creighton  campus  he  has  maintain- 
ed a  remarkable  scholastic  record.  This,  coupled 
with  his  distinctive  personality  won  for  him,  in  the 
spring   of    1930,   election    to    the    Alpha    Sigma 


Photo  by  Matsuo 


the  Chi  Delta  Chi,  local  military 
fraternity.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent cf  this  fraternity  for  the  year 
1930-31  and  in  February,  1931,  he 
was  general  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary ball. 

O'Brien  is  a  member  of  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  council,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  served  for  the  past  year.  He 
was  elected,  in  his  junior  year,  to 
the  Alpha  Chi  Kappa,  national 
Arts  fraternity,  a  fact  which  in 
itself  bears  out  the  recognition  of 
his  ability  as  a  leader  and  a  scholar. 
The  appreciation  of  this  ability, 
was  further  manifested  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Creighton  Student 
Board  of  Governers  and  he  has  since  proved  his 
capability  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Board.  John  H.  O'Brien  is  practical  and  con- 
scientious. These  have  always  been  the  disting- 
uishing features  of  his  work.  They  are  the  in- 
struments with  which  he  should  succeed. 


Nu,  national  honorary  fraternity. 
But  it  is  as  an  athlete  that  Cor- 
coran is  best  known  and  will  be  re- 
membered longest.  He  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  basket- 
ball team  for  four  years.  During 
these  years  of  competition  his  un- 
usual ability  made  him  the  pri- 
mary worry  of  opposing  teams  and 
he  received  more  and  more  the  at- 
tention of  sports  writers  and  critics 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  be  twice 
chosen  for  a  place  on  the  all-Mis- 
souri Valley  Conference  team  and 
named  as  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  west. 
For  those  who  have  seen  Bartholomew  E.  Cor- 
coran play,  nothing  more  need  be  said.  They  know 
the  technical  perfection  of  his  play,  but  more  con- 
scious are  they  of  that  indomitable  spirit  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  him. 

Corcoran  will  take  this  spirit  with  him  in  June; 
he  cannot  leave  it  behind  because  it  is  part  of 
him. 
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Winners  of  Shadows  Contests 
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Frank  Pellegrin 


Short  Stories 

Karma,  by  Frank  Pellegrin,  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile of  Shadows  contributors,  is  the  winner  of  the 
1930-31  shcrt-story  contest.  The  story  appeared  in 
the  Spring  issue.  Chocolate  Covered  Cherries  by  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Timlin  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  is 
awarded  second  place.  It  appeared  in  the  Valentine 
issue.  Get  That  Man  by  Walter  Neilsen  is  given  hon- 
orable mention.  Mr.  Pellegrin  will  be  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  twenty  dollars.  Miss  Timlin  will  receive 
ten  dollars. 


Poetry 


A  Trinity,  by  Miss  Marcella  Lindberg,  carried  off 
first  place  in  the  Shadows  poetry  contest.  It  appear- 
ed in  the  October  issue.  She  will  be  awarded  first  prize 
of  twenty  dollars.  Illusion,  by  Miss  Margaret  Cos- 
tello  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  receives  second  place, 
and  the  prize  of  ten  dollars.  Her  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Spring  issue.  The  Poet's  Dream,  by 
George  Peter  Skow  is  awarded  honorable  mention. 
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Miss  Margaret  Timlin 
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Miss  Marcella  Lindberg 
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Miss  Margaret  Costello 


Art 


The  cover  of  the  Spring  issue  of  Shadows,  exe- 
cuted by  Sidney  Newlon  of  the  Commerce  College, 
takes  first  place  in  the  Shadows  contest  for  art  work. 
Mr.  Newlon  will  receive  first  priee  of  twenty  dollars. 
The  cover  of  the  Christmas  number,  the  work  of 
Wayne  O'Donnell,  also  of  the  Commerce  College,  is 
winner  of  the  second  prize  of  ten  dollars.  E.  A.  Beil- 
harz  of  the  Arts  College  receives  honorable  mention 
for  his  work  in  the  magazine  during  the  past  year. 
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Sidney  Newlon 
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Wayne  O'Donnell 
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To  You 

As  fair  as  snow  upon  the  pine  tree's  bough, — 

Thus  pearl-encrusted  after  winter's  storm, — 
Fair  as  the  spring  sun,  kindly,  soft,  and  warm, 

Which  with  surpassing  beauty,  potent  art 

Transfigures  the  whole  world  and  brings  anew 
Life,  song,  and  happiness:  thus,  thus  are  you 

As  fair  as  these,  and  by  your  charms  endow 

New  life,  new  dreams,  new  beauty  to  my  heart. 

As  pure  as  water  from  the  mountain  stream 

Whose  source  is  from  the  peak's  untainted  snow. 
As  shy  as  is  the  woodland's  guileless  doe, 

As  lissome  as  a  slender  willow  tree, 

And,  as  upon  a  calm  midsummer  night 

The  flickering  firefly's  soft  and  mirthful  light 

Shines  through  the  gloom,  I  see  your  face  thus  beam 

With  tender  warmth  and  chastened  ecstacy. 

Your  hair  is  like  a  mountain  waterfall: 

A  soft  cascade  of  silken  locks,  your  eyes 

Are  unquenched  coals  of  fire,  your  voice  does  rise 

And  fall  in  cadence  soft,  and  so  you  seem, 
As  in  the  guarded  castle  of  my  mind 
You  glide  unchallenged  and  I  ever  find 

You  present  in  my  thoughts  and  hear  you  call. 

To  be  my  fondest  thought,  my  sweetest  dream. 

George  Peter  Skow 


Spring 


Spring — 

Pulses  through  the  fresh  turned  velvet  earth. 
Flows  in  gentle  ripples  over  hills. 
Murmurs  in  the  boughs  awaked  from  sleep. 

Spring — 

Floods  the  vales  with  happy  sunbeams, 
Dances  in  the  meadows  with  the  dew, 
Whispers  in  the  rushes  by  the  lake. 

Spring — 

Bursts  in  all  its  glory  on  the  world, 
Sighs  in  happy  glee  from  tree  tops  tall, 
Laughs  for  joy  in  lilting  hearts  of  men. 

Frances  McEvoy 


To  Hecate 

Dusky  goddess!  grim  and  great, 

Mistress  of  the  shades  of  night, 

Harbinger  of  evil  fate, 

Keep,  oh  keep  thou  from  my  sight. 

Powers  of  darkness  all  are  thine, 
Powers  of  ill  are  all  with  thee, 

Naught  but  ill  canst  thou  design, 

Queen  of  death,  keep  far  from  me. 

Long  your  power  has  held  men  fast, 

Long  your  strength  has  ruled  the  world, 

Flags  so  flaunted  in  the  past, 

Shall  it,  shall  it  ne'er  be  furled? 

Queen  of  death,  your  rule  is  done, — 

None  shall  longer  own  your  sway, — 

See,  the  great,  resplendent  Sun 

Lights  the  world  in  endless  day. 

George  Peter  Skow 


oAn  Evening  Reverie 

The  musical  silence  of  eve,  to  me 
Bringeth  the  lady  Memory, 
Clothed  in  a  film  of  rainbow  light, 
Brightening  up  the  dark  of  night. 

Chanting  o'er  me  a  mystic  speech 

She  carries  me  out  of  earthly  reach. 

Then  soaring  upward,  we  gaze  around 

At  scenes  that  from  nowhere  come  tumbling  down. 

At  first  they're  jumbled,  then  are  clear, 

These  children  of  memory,  to  me  so  dear. 

Some  are  throbbing  with  feeling  deep; 

Some  are  tender,  poignant,  sweet; 

Some  again  are  oh,  so  sad; 

While  some  are  scenes  to  make  one  glad. 

But  ah,  alas,  we  cannot  be 

Too  long  with  lady  Memory, 

For  earthly  things  come  with  shattering  jar 

To  take  us  from  our  place  afar. 

Marianne  Josten 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER 

'By  Claude  Moore  Feuss 

This  biography  of  Webster  is  no  psychoanalytic  study 
or  mixture  of  fiction  with  fact.  The  author  employs  the 
traditional  methods  of  biography  and  tells  simply  the  story 
of  Webster  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  at  the  same  time 
giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  historical  background 
which  is  essential  to  make  intelligible  his  character  and  ac- 
complishments. 

Webster's  life  can  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  picture  of 
the  political  history  of  the  country  during  the  forty  years 
preceding  his  death  in  1852.  Mr.  Fuess  sympathizes  with 
his  subject.  He  accounts  for  Webster  holding  his  principles 
and  indicates  that  holding  them  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did. 

The  biography  can  be  warmly  recommended  to  thase  who 
wish  to  refresh  their  memory  of  the  great  days  of  the  past. 
The  work  is  a  labor  of  love.  Mr.  Fuess  has  treated  a  dig- 
nified supbject  with  becoming  dignity.  M.  H. 

^        ^c        ^ 

MERE  MARIE  OF  THE  URSULINES 

"By  Agnes  Repplier 

When  people  become  great,  one  of  the  first  things  they 
do  is  make  out  a  list  of  books  that  they  would  take  with 
them  if  they  were  exiled  to  a  desert  island.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  great,  but  then  I  might  be  some  time,  and  less  the  stress 
of  renown  might  be  too  great  when  the  reporter  calls  on 
me  for  my  desert  island  list,  I  may  as  well  be  prepared 
when  I  am  untroubled  by  fame.  The  book  that  will  head 
my  list  is  Mere  Marie  of  the  Ursulines,  by  Agnes  Repplier. 

In  1631  Marie  Guyard  entered  the  Ursuline  convent  in 
Tours.  Marie,  a  widow,  a  mother,  a  woman  of  affairs  and 
of  wide  experience,  confessed  that  when  she  walked  through 
the  cloisters  she  seemed  to  tread  on  air,  so  light  was  her 
1  heart.  "When  my  eyes  fell  on  my  religious  habit,  I  would 
raise  my  hand  and  gently  touch  my  veil  to  make  sure  that 
I  really  and  truly  possessed  the  joy  of  living  in  the  house 
of  God,  and  that  I  belonged  to  Him."  After  a  year's  novi- 
tiate, Marie  was  permitted  to  take  her  vows,  to  become  a 
full-fledged  nun,  and  to  receive  her  official  title,  "Mere 
Marie  de  Plncarnation." 

Then  came  the  summons  which  was  to  change  her  life  to 
one  of  adventure  and  hardship,  which  was  to  turn  the  se- 
cluded nun,  known  only  to  the  city  of  Tours,  into  a  pioneer 
whose  name  is  familiar  and  cherished  everywhere.  Mere 
Marie  was  sent  to  Quebec  to  teach  French  children  and 
christianize  the  Indians. 

But  the  Quebec  of  1639  was  only  a  struggling  colony 


and  a  severe  case  of  small  pox  ravaged  it.  Miss  Repplier 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  Mere  Marie's  untiring  work 
throughout  the  plague.  Mere  Marie  found  joy  in  an  ac- 
complished purpose,  her  life  was  given  to  the  fulfilment  of 
a  great  duty.  She  saw  it  with  clear  eyes  and  was  faithful  to 
the  labor  it  imposed.  The  more  closely  we  look  at  her  quiet 
figure,  the  more  firmly  we  see  it  etched  against  the  back- 
ground of  history.  M.  H. 

?{<  JjC  ^ 

DOCTOR  SEROCOLD 

^By  Helen  Ash  ton 

A  human  novel  is  Doctor  Serocold,  by  Helen  Ashton. 
The  author  wrote  the  book  in  answer  to  her  husband's  chal- 
lenge that  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  a  whole  book 
about  one  day  in  a  doctor's  life. 

In  picturing  an  old  fashioned  doctor  in  a  small  village 
she  has  not  only  unfolded  his  life  history  but  has  revealed 
to  us  the  lives  of  the  entire  village.  Doctor  Serocold  brings 
us  into  contact  with  the  tregedies  and  joys  of  life.  Through 
the  doctor's  memories  we  know  the  stores  of  his  patients 
and  their  lives  as  they  are  known  only  to  themselves  and 
their  family  doctor. 

The  author  opens  the  story  with  the  doctor  at  the  death- 
bed of  his  partner.  While  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
dying  man  he  is  thinking  of  his  fears  that  an  incurable  ail- 
ment will  take  his  own  life  within  a  few  months.  He  ex- 
pects a  report  from  a  specialist  on  his  condition  to  come 
that  night  and  he  goes  on  his  visits  during  the  day  certain 
that  the  report  will  only  confirm  his  own  opinions. 

The  day  is  taken  up  with  visits  to  patients,  among  them 
the  woman  he  loves  but  who  is  married  to  another.  He 
finds  that  she  is  dying  from  heart  trouble  and  she  confesses 
that  she  has  loved  him  and  known  of  his  love  for  her  al- 
though he  had  tried  to  hide  it. 

A  serious  operation,  bringing  a  new  life  into  the  world, 
and  aiding  a  young  couple  to  elope,  completes  his  day.  We 
leave  him  late  at  night  after  he  has  received  word  from  the 
specialist  that  his  fears  were  groundless.  The  book  is  a  sin- 
cere tribute  to  the  general  practitioner  who  unselfishly  lives 
his  life  helping  others.  A.  H. 

^      ^K      ^ 

THE  STORY  OF  SAN  MICHELE 

<By  Axel  Munthe 

Among  the  various  autobiographies  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  few  years  none  is  so  fascinating  nor  so 
puzzling  as  the  life  story  of  Axel  Munthe.  In  his  preface 
to  the  American  edition,  Mr.  Munthe  comments  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  reviewers  of  his  book  in  classifying  The  Story 
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of  San  Michele.  He  himself  prefers  to  call  it  a  story  of 
death.  He  admits  that  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  book  are 
laid  on  the  ill-defended  borderland  between  real  and  un- 
real fact  and  fiction,  and  asks  that  the  reader  accept  them 
as  he  pleases. 

Munthe  is  a  physician  who  had  been  a  fashionable  nerve 
specialist  in  Paris  and  has  now  retired  to  his  home,  San 
Michele,  on  the  island  of  Capri.  His  book  recalls  memories 
of  his  practice,  experience  with  rich  and  poor,  with  fashion- 
able ladies  whose  interest  in  life  was  contracting  various 
diseases,  incidents  of  the  Messina  earthquake  and  the 
cholera  epidemic  at  Naples,  and  stories  of  his  travels. 

The  book  abounds  in  humor  and  slight  touches  of  irony 
with  the  two  combined  in  wise  appraisals  of  people  with 
whom  he  had  an  acquaintance.  Munthe  is  outspoken  and 
his  opinions  are  well  stated. 

The  book,  however,  is  more  than  an  autobiography.  Some 
of  the  chapters  might  well  be  fiction  while  others  reach  the 
heights  of  fantasy.  Dr.  Munthe  is  mystic,  scientist,  and 
animal  lover.  He  writes  about  legends  and  folk-lore  with 
the  same  knowledge  that  he  writes  about  his  practice.  In 
dealing  with  animals  and  birds  he  is  as  sympathetic  with 
them  as  he  was  with  his  patients.  Through  his  efforts  a  bird 
sanctuary  has  been  established  at  Capri  where  formerly 
thousands  of  birds  had  been  netted  and  slaughtered. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  outstanding  ones  of  recent  years 
and  in  spite  of  a  doubt  which  the  reader  may  entertain  about 
its  authenticity  the  story  is  excellent  and  makes  most  enter- 
taining reading.  A.  H. 


THE  INSPECTOR 

[Continued  jiorn  Page  Five] 
close  when  he  gets  heah,"  Sam  explained. 

"But,  that's  against  the  rules,  isn't  it?"  the  gentleman 
questioned. 

"Not  ezactly,"  the  negro  defended  himself,  "but  I  jes' 
ain't  s'pposed  to,  thas  all." 

"Well,  let's  take  this  office  next  to  it,  then,"  the  Inspector 
suggested. 

Sam  unlocked  the  door  and  preceded  the  Inspector  into 
the  office  to  switch  on  the  lights.  The  Inspector  looked 
about  the  room  quickly  first,  then  gave  a  smile  cf  satisfac- 
tion. Then  he  began  scrutinizing  the  niches  and  corners. 
The  negro  hastened  to  dust  and  rearrange  the  furniture. 

"That's  all  right,  Sam.  Run  along  and  finish  your  other 
work.  I'll  get  along  all  right."  The  Inspector  obviously  did 
not  care  to  have  a  companion  on  his  tour. 

"I  ain't  cleaned  this  office,  yet,  suh,"  Sam  pretested  as  he 
continued  his  dusting. 

"I'll  take  that  into  consideration,  Sam.  Now  run  along." 
The  Inspector  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  negro. 

"All  right,  Suh.  Tell  me  when  yo'se  through,  so's  Ah 
can  lock  up  after  yo'."  The  negro  shuffled  cut  into  the 
hall. 

The  Inspector  stepped  across  the  room  quickly  to  a  door 
that  led  into  the  offices  of  the  Shornof  Insurance  Company. 
He  removed  the  table  that  stood  before  it,  and  turned  the 


knob.  The  door  was  locked.  He  took  a  number  of  keys 
from  his  pocket  and  tried  one  in  the  lock.  The  second  at- 
tempt proved  successful  and  the  door  swung  open.  The 
Inspector  pulled  a  flashlight  from  out  his  other  pocket  and 
entered  the  insurance  office.  A  few  moments  later  he 
emerged  and  had  just  replaced  the  table  in  its  former  posi- 
tion before  the  locked  door,  when  Sam  stuck  his  head  in  at 
the  hall  door. 

"How's  everathin',  suh?"  he  questioned  dubiously. 

"Fine,  Sam.  Your  work  is  highly  commendable,"  the 
Inspector  assured  him. 

"Yes,  suh,"  Sam  assented  in  a  baffled  tone. 

"I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  inspect  further.  I'll  just 
turn  in  my  report  on  what  I've  seen.  Well,  good-night, 
Sam."    The  Inspector  started  toward  the  stairs. 

"Ah  can  take  yo'  down  in  the  elavata,  suh,"  Sam  offered. 

"No,  thanks,  Sam.  I  really  prefer  taking  the  stairs. 
Good-night." 

Sam  finished  his  work  on  the  seventh  floor  and  went  down 
to  the  sixth,  before  he  heard  Mr.  Lawler  slam  shut  the 
door  of  the  Shornof  Insurance  Company  office.  He  had  not 
yet  finished  his  tasks  on  the  sixth  floor  when  two  men  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Lawler  entered  the  office  where  he  was  dust- 
ing. Sam  was  startled,  then  frightened,  when  he  recog- 
nized the  uniformed  gentleman  as  Sergeant  Gross  from  the 
Park  Station. 

"Good  evening,  Sam,"  the  Sergeant  greeted  the  negro. 

"Evenin,'  Sawgeant,"  Sam  returned. 

"Have  you  been  up  on  the  seventh  floor  yet  tonight?"  the 
Sergeant  questioned. 

"Yes,  suh,"  Sam  replied,  "Ah  al'ays  clean  de  top  floo' 
fust." 

"Well,  Sam,  I'll  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  There's 
been  a  robbery  up  on  the  seventh  floor  some  time  between 
six  o'clock  and  seven-thirty,"  the  policeman  informed  the 
janitor. 

"A  rcbb'ry?"  Sam  asked,  incredulously. 

"Yes,  Sam,"  the  Sergeant  replied. 

"Money?" 

"Yes,  Sam,  money.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  time  you 
were  up  there." 

"I  stawted  at  six  o'clock  shawp,  suh,"  Sam  told  him. 

"And  hew  long  were  you  up  there?"  Sergeant  Gross  con- 
tinued his  questioning. 

"It  takes  a  little  mo'  than  one  houwa  to  do  a  flco',  suh. 
But — Ah — Ah  didn'  see  no  money,  suh."  Sam's  voice 
quavered. 

"We  don't  accuse  you,  Sam.  Don't  worry,"  the  police- 
man assured  the  janitor.  "Now  tell  me,  have  you  seen  any- 
body up  on  the  seventh  floor  tonight,  or,  in  fact,  on  any 
floor?" 

"No,  suh,"  Sam  replied,  "no  one  'cept  the  Inspecta,  suh." 

"The  Inspector?"  the  Sergeant  asked,  surprised,  and 
turned  inquiring  eyes  upon  his  companion. 

"Yes,  suh,"  Sam  replied,  "and  Ah  heard  Mista  Lawler 
when  he  slammed  his  office  doo',  that  all." 

"Are  you  sure,  Sam?" 

"Yes,  suh,"  Sam  stated  emphatically. 
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"Well,  thanks,  Sam.  We  may  be  around  to  see  you  later. 
Good-night." 

"Good-night,  gen'lemen,"  Sam  called  after  the  three  as 
they  left  the  room. 

"I  hardly  thought  Sam  would  know  anything  about  it," 
Mr.  Lawler  told  Sergeant  Gross. 

"Well,  since  Inspector  Post  could  find  no  clews,  I  thought 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  question  the  negro." 

"Oh,  don't  rub  it  in,  Sergeant,"  Police  Inspector  Post 
said.  "But  I  still  can't  figure  out  how  Sam  knew  I  was  in 
the  building.  I  even  took  Mr.  Lawler  by  surprise,  and  he 
knew  I  was  coming  in  answer  to  his  'phone  call." 

"Well,  such  popularity  must  be  deserved,  Inspector,"  Ser- 
geant Gross  mocked. 


GRADUATION— WHAT  THEN? 

[Continued  from  Page  Seven^ 
learned   to   "think."     He   has  become   endowed   with   the 
"trained  mind"  that  is  able  to  grasp  situations  easily  and  to 
find  a  quick  and  stable  solution. 

Another  advantage  that  the  graduate  has  over  his  less 
fortunate  fellow  youths  is  that  he  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  in  comparison  to  the  world  of  knowledge,  he  knows 
very  little.  Though  often  accused  of  being  self-centered  and 
egotistical,  he  is  in  reality,  under  his  cloak  of  knowledge,  a 
most  humble  individual,  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  and 
practical  sense  of  his  superiors  in  intelligence  and  years.  He 
realizes  that  a  college  education  is  not  a  thorough  study  of 
all  that  is  known  about  his  particular  field,  but  only  the 
teaching  of  the  fundamentals,  that  open  his  mind  for  further 
efforts  and  study.  There  is  nothing  so  impeding  to  the 
progress  of  a  young  man  as  his  own  self-centered  mind,  which 
is  quite  sure  that  it  knows  about  all  there  is  to  be  known 
on  any  subject.  The  graduate  of  any  credited  school  is  not 
laboring  under  any  such  impression.  He  knows  that  his 
store  of  knowledge  is  meager,  but  he  has  the  tremendous 
asset  of  being  willing  to  learn. 

The  business  or  professional  world,  as  well  as  most  of 
its  workers,  is  just  a  bit  jaded  and  tired  of  every-day 
monotony.  It  needs  new  blood,  new  enthusiasm,  new  ideas, 
to  replace  the  worn-out  machinery  that  overtakes  men  with 
age.  Here  is  where  the  college  man  comes  into  his  own. 
He  leaves  school  armed  only  with  a  "sheepskin,"  but  he 
brings  with  him  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand worn-out  minds  and  bodies.  Though  tired,  he  will 
quickly  become  rejuvenated  and  will  take  over  any  oppor- 
tunities that  present  themselves  to  him  with  all  the  zest 
and  vigor  that  is  youth's  alone.  The  graduate  is  also  aided 
by  the  fact  that  his  mind  is  usually  made  up  as  to  what  field 
of  endeavor  he  wants  to  enter.  Many  men  fail  because  they 
find  their  calling  too  late  in  life.  A  man  can  change  jobs 
once  or  twice,  but  after  he  has  reached  a  certain  age  he  must 
know  exactly  the  placement  of  his  talents.  The  goal  of  the 
graduate  is  plainly  visible  before  him  and  he  will  let  nothing 
interfere  with  its  attainment.  He  is  spared  the  difficulties 
of  those  years  when  indecision  and  too  many  possibilities 
deter  the  progress  of  the  ambitious.  Time  is  his  ally  and 
he  has  years  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed 


in  him. 

Though  appearing  unfriendly  on  the  surface,  the  world 
looks  with  favor  on  the  graduate.  The  old  idea  of  a  col- 
lege man  being  little  more  than  a  pampered  child  is  past. 
Modern  business  and  professionalism  is  very  anxious  to  as- 
similate new  ideas  and  new  material.  Though  the  mature 
mind  is  mere  productive  and  dependable  than  the  mind  of 
the  youth,  it  is  the  young  mind  that  submits  new  and  better 
ideas  that  revolutionize  the  professions  and  business  and 
establish  new  principles  and  formulae  of  industry  and 
science.  The  present  day  world,  traveling  at  the  fast  pace 
that  it  does,  and  depending  on  speed,  ingenuity  and  ideas, 
cannot  afford  to  pass  up  any  opportunity  whereby  it  can  be 
made  more  efficient  in  every-day  business.  The  profes- 
sional world  connot  be  egotistical  and  ignore  new  discoveries 
and  new  theories  that  may  be  submitted.  Youth  is  full  of 
ideas  and  though  immature  in  many  instances,  these  same 
ideas  will  become  the  foundations  and  principles  upon  which 
the  world  will  revolve  in  later  years.  No,  though  gruff  on 
the  surface  America  is  too  alert  to  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  college  trained  mind.  It  may  take  years  for  the 
average  college  man  to  find  his  place  in  life,  but  when  he 
does,  he  will  by  his  knowledge,  progress  with  a  phenomenal 
adaptability  to  his  work. 

A  recent  investigation  listed  the  following  statistics  re- 
garding the  elapse  of  time  between  the  graduation  from 
college  and  the  inclusion  of  prominent  men  in  "Who's 
Who."  The  analysis  showed  that  educators  require  an  av- 
erage of  18  years  to  be  recognized,  business  men  21,  law- 
yers 30,  artists  26,  physicians  and  surgeons  25,  writers  22, 
editors  24,  and  scientists  20  years.  However,  no  mention 
is  made  of  how  long  a  period  of  time  it  takes  the  individual 
without  a  profession  of  college  education  to  reach  this  de- 
sired position.  The  names  included  in  "Who's  Who"  are 
of  men  who,  as  a  class,  are  college  graduates. 

The  graduate  feels  a  responsbility  resting  upon  his  shoul- 
ders and  no  wonder  he  is  a  bit  dubious  as  to  the  future.  But 
he  is  convinced  of  one  thing,  that  he  will  not  lead  a  life  of 
mere  existence,  without  success  other  than  that  of  obtain- 
ing the  simple  requisites  for  every-day  life.  He  feels  that 
he  is  a  responsible  person,  with  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  life, 
that  could  be  filled  by  no  other  than  himself.  By  virtue  of 
his  college  training,  he  knows  deep  in  his  heart  that  he  has 
the  requisites  for  success.  He  knows  that  he  has  knowledge, 
tact,  training  and  an  ambition  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
He  may  have  "sheepskin  blues"  on  commencement  day,  but 
he  goes  cut  into  the  world  with  an  education  and  a  de- 
gree that  no  one  can  take  away  from  him.  Youth  does  not 
question  possibilities,  it  makes  them. 

And  so,  as  the  commencement  exercise  ends  and  he  leaves 
the  friendly  shelter  of  his  Alma  Mater  to  forge  ahead  to  a 
place  of  recognition  in  the  world,  he  is  fundamentally  hap- 
py. His  mind  has  been  clouded  and  fogged  with  doubt;  his 
last  few  months  been  made  unpleasant  by  thoughts  of  the 
future,  but  now  he  steps  from  the  exercises  armed  with  his 
degree,  and  looking  about  him,  he  holds  his  head  high  and 
feels  that  his  has  been  a  work  well  done.  Again  the  day- 
seems  bright,  the  world  friendly  and  life  a  pleasant  journey. 
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THE  THIN  ARM 

[Continued  from  Page  Nine] 
end  of  the  hall. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Doctor  Coppens  was  disturbed  in 
the  library  by  Judge  Crawder,  who  came  rushing  in  wrath- 
fully. 

"What  kind  of  guests  do  you  invite  out  here,  anyway? 
I  refuse  to  be  insulted  by  that  ass  of  a  Johnson.  Your  man 
put  me  in  a  corner  room  full  of  windows,  where  the  Atlantic 
blasts  are  enough  to  give  a  man  pneumonia.  I  asked  John- 
son to  exchange  rooms  with  me,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to 
the  devil.    He—" 

"Now,  wait  a  minute,  my  dear  Judge,"  put  in  the  doctor. 
"I'm  sure  we  can  straighten  this  out  pleasantly.  Who  has 
the  center  rooms?" 

"Johnson  and  Blake." 

"Well,  I  know  Blake  will  be  glad  to  have  the  corner  one. 
We'll  ask  him.  And  don't  get  excited  over  Johnson — he's 
get  a  lot  en  his  mind  and  is  irritable.  In  fact,  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  I  am  having  this  little  party.  He  wanted 
a  rest,  he  said,  and  suggested  I  have  Blake  and  Twomey 
out,  too,  as  he  knew  they  both  were  in  the  same  fix  as  him- 
self. I  added  you,  Judge,  to  give  dignity  and  sobriety  to 
our  group,  so  you  really  should  live  up  to  my  representation 
of  you  to  them." 

Together  the  two  men  went  to  Blake's  room,  and,  as 
the  doctor  had  predicted,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  occupy 
the  corner  room.  Thus  the  arrangement  became:  Blake 
in  room  No.  1;  Johnson  in  No.  2;  Crawder  in  No.  3,  and 
Twomey  in  No.  4. 

The  doctor,  slightly  worried  at  the  temperament  of  his 
guests,  made  his  way  to  the  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  there 
to  confer  with  Robert. 

"You  know,  it's  a  positive  relief  to  be  alone  with  you 
after  worrying  myself  gray  trying  to  keep  those  men  from 
flying  at  each  other's  throats.  That  old  Judge  is  a  terror; 
Johnson  is  nasty,  and  Twomey  is  shell-shocked.  I  wish 
they  were  all  like  Blake." 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  two  men  remained  together 
on  the  first  floor,  with  Robert  directing  the  cook  and 
the  doctor  supervising  the  arrangements.  Suddenly  the 
servants'  bell  rang.  The  doctor  looked  at  the  indicator  on 
the  wall,  where  the  needle  pointed  to  No.  1. 

"It's  Blake,  Robert,"  said  the  doctor,  "HI  go  up  and  see 
what  he  wants." 

On  the  second  floor,  the  doctor  went  to  Blake's  room 
and  knocked.  He  received  no  answer,  and  knocked  again. 
Then  he  called  Blake's  name,  and  fancied  he  heard  a  moan 
coming  from  the  room.  He  opened  the  door,  and  then 
stepped  back,  electrified  with  horror.  On  the  floor  Blake 
was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  his  hand  clutching  at  the 
clothes  above  his  heart. 

The  doctor  rushed  to  his  side.  He  saw  in  a  flash  that  the 
young  man's  strength  was  nearly  spent. 

"What  happened,  Blake?"  he  said,  with  terrible  tension 
in  his  voice. 

The  man  on  the  floor  tried  to  speak,  but  only  the  faintest 
whisper  came  from  his  lips. 


"The  thin  arm,"  he  said,  and  the  terror  in  his  eyes  was 
enough  to  make  the  doctor's  face  blanch.  "The  thin  arm," 
he  repeated.  He  made  a  brave  attempt  to  turn,  and  raised 
one  hand  as  if  to  point,  but  he  suddenly  fell  back,  and  the 
doctor  knew  he  was  dead. 

A  swift  examination  sufficed  to  disclose  that  Blake  had 
died  of  a  knife  wound.  The  blade  had  evidently  gone 
nearly  through  his  body,  and  had  missed  his  heart  by  the 
slightest  fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  doctor's  first  impulse  was  to  summon  everyone  in 
the  house  and  make  known  the  tragedy.  A  flash  of  intuition 
halted  him,  and  instead  he  rang  for  Robert.  Then  he 
searched  Blake's  room  carefully. 

The  window  at  the  back  of  the  room  was  open  wide,  but 
below  there  was  a  sheer  drop  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
to  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  no  knife 
in  the  body  of  the  slain  man,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  room. 
Nothing  had  been  disturbed,  and  on  the  bed  were  Blake's 
clothes,  watch  and  wallet,  where  he  had  placed  them  prepara- 
tory to  changing  for  dinner. 

The  doctor  stepped  swiftly  into  the  hall,  just  as  Robert 
entered  it.  He  motioned  for  silence,  and  inspected  the  win- 
dows at  each  end  of  it.  They  were  both  locked  from  the 
inside. 

"Robert,"  said  the  doctor.  "There's  been  a  terrible 
tragedy  here.  We've  got  to  discover  who  did  it.  Did  any- 
one leave  the  house  within  the  past  fifteen  minutes?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  sir.  No  one  could  leave  without  going 
down  the  front  lawn,  and  I  think  I  would  have  seen  him 
from  the  kitchen.  At  any  rate,  no  one  can  leave  the  island 
without  our  knowing  it." 

"All  right.  Call  all  the  men  in.  Put  Walsh  and  Thomas 
in  the  launch  and  keep  them  cruising  around  the  shore. 
Have  Jacobs  and  his  men  search  every  foot  of  the  island. 
Tell  Jones  to  guard  the  front  of  the  house,  and  see  that  no 
one  leaves." 

"But,  sir,  shouldn't  we  call  the  police?" 

"Yes.  Get  in  touch  with  Inspector  Robinson  by  telephone. 
He's  at  the  Coast  Guard  station  every  evening.  Tell  him  to 
come  immediately,  and  to  keep  under  cover  until  I  can  talk 
with  him." 

"You  know,  Robert,  I  feel  that  something  has  happened 
here  which  is  far  worse  than  we  expect.  Poor  Blake  is  done 
for.  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  discover  what  caused  his  death. 
We  can  do  it  alone,  Robert,  better  than  the  police  can,  I 
think.  If  Blake's  murderer  is  on  the  island,  our  men  will 
find  him.  If  he's  in  the  house,  we  can  discover  him,  pro- 
vided we  don't  lose  our  heads." 

"You  can  count  on  me,  sir." 

"I  know  that,  Robert.  Do  just  what  I  say  this  evening, 
and  all  next  week,  if  necessary.  We'll  hunt  this  thing  down, 
Robert.  If  science  won't  do  it,  psychology  will.  I'm  good  at 
both — mark  my  words,  I'm  good  at  both." 

As  Robert  sped  away  to  carry  out  Coppen's  instructions, 
the  old  doctor  placed  the  dead  man  on  the  bed,  and 
again  inspected  the  room  and  the  hallway.  Then  he 
knocked  on  Captain  Twomey's  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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hall  and  in  response  to  a  hearty  "Come  in!"  he  entered  the 
room.  The  captain  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
dressing,  and  was  whistling  quite  cheerily. 

"Dinner  will  be  a  little  late,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  said  Cop- 
Ipens.  "I  thought  I'd  tell  you  so  that  you  could  take  your 
|  time." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  doctor.  I'm  ravenous,  though.  Just 
call  when  you're  ready." 

"But  don't  throw  any  knives,"  said  the  doctor,  and  im- 
mediately he  regretted  saying  it. 

"Don't  worry,  old  man.  I'll  wait  till  I  get  into  your  gar- 
den for  that."  The  Captain  was  smiling  happily  as  he 
said  it. 

Doctor  Coppens,  during  the  brief  conversation,  had  in- 
spected the  room  with  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  trained  sur- 
geon and  scientist.  Nothing  he  saw  could  shed  any  light  on 
the  tragedy. 

"Well,  I'll  notify  the  others.  It  shouldn't  be  long,  Cap- 
tain." 

Before  Judge  Crawder's  door  he  hesitated  a  moment,  lis- 
tening intently,  but  only  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  judge 
answered  him.  He  knocked,  and  after  considerable 
grumbling,  Crawder  opened  the  door. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?  Time  for  dinner  yet?  I'm  positively 
starved.  Don't  you  ever  eat  around  this  God- forsaken  light- 
house?" 

"In  just  a  few  minutes,  Judge.  Dinner  was  unexpectedly 
delayed.  May  I  come  in  for  a  moment.  I  may  be  able  to 
calm  your  cholera." 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  the  judge.  "Look  after  these  young- 
sters. I've  gone  hungry  before,  but  not  as  another  man's 
guest." 

Doctor  Coppens  detected  a  twinkle  in  the  other  man's 
eyes,  and  laughed  at  the  gruff  jest.  He  talked  lightly  with 
the  judge  for  a  few  moments,  all  the  while  closely  scanning 
the  room.    Here,  too,  there  was  nothing  of  interest. 

Next  door,  he  knocked  again,  and  Johnson  came  to  admit 
him.  His  face  was  partly  shaven  and  partly  covered  with 
lather.  The  doctor  repeated  his  excuses  for  the  late  dinner, 
and  Johnson  laughed. 

"That's  good  news  to  me,  because  I  was  afraid  I  might 
be  late.  I  had  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  to  do  after  my  long  train 
ride,  and  so  forth.    Come  in  while  I  finish  shaving." 

Another  inspection  failed  to  reveal  a  possible  clew  to  the 
tragedy.  Johnson's  effects  were  scattered  over  the  bed  and 
chair;  his  valise  was  open  near  the  bureau,  and  in  the  corner 
stood  something  that  resembled  a  violin  case. 

"I  suppose  that's  your  fishing  rod,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Johnson.  "It's  quite  a  bulky  affair, 
but  I  hope  it's  worth  the  trouble  it  has  given  me." 

"I  hope  so,  too,  by  all  means.  Well,  I'll  go  down  and 
hurry  things  along.  You'll  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  won't 
you?" 

Back  in  the  kitchen  with  Robert,  Doctor  Coppens  laid  his 
plans:  "Now  listen.  Serve  dinner  in  the  library.  That 
will  keep  us  near  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  should  affect 
the  murderer.  Watch  all  the  men  closely,  and  watch  me 
especially  for  any  sign.     I  think  we  know  each  ether  well 


enough  to  interpret  meanings  without  words.  So  far,  I  have 
absolutely  no  theories,  but  I  am  counting  on  the  dinner 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  furnish  me  with  some." 
"Very  well,  sir.  I'll  have  the  table  set  immediately  in 
the  library." 

The  dinner  was  an  ordeal.    Blake's  absence  was  noticed 
immediately,  and  the  doctor  said: 

"He  told  me  he  wasn't  feeling  well,  and  wanted  to  rest 
before  dinner.  The  poor  fellow  probably  fell  asleep,  and  I 
told  Robert  not  to  wake  him.  I  believe  the  rest  will  do  him 
more  good  than  our  company." 

Later  he  said: 

"A  nice  chap,  that  Blake.  I  knew  his  father  well,  and 
I  think  the  young  man  is  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  Old  Jim 
Blake  was  brilliant,  and  would  have  made  a  name  for  him- 
self if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer.'" 

"He  was  an  engineer,  too,  wasn't  he?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"Yes,  and  a  mighty  good  one.  But  only  his  closest  friends 
knew  it.  He  was  one  of  the  most  humble  and  secretive  men 
I  ever  new." 

"I've  even  heard  it  said  in  Boston  that  Blake  knows  too 
much  for  his  age,"  put  in  Captain  Twomey.  "He  has  a 
reputation  there  for  being  brilliant  and  for  working  like  a 
Trojan.  He  handles  his  engineering  job  all  day,  and  in  the 
evenings  I  understand  he  is  working  on  some  old  scheme 
of  his  father's.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  though.  Have  you 
ever  heard,  Johnson?" 

"Not  a  word.  I'm  not  acquainted  with  the  boy  very  well, 
you  know.  I  believe  I  heard  a  rumor  that  he  was  engaged 
in  mapping  out  a  series  of  airplane  fields  along  the  coast,  but 
I  never  spoke  to  him  about  it." 

"I  didn't  know  Blake  was  even  interested  in  that  phase  of 
engineering.  I  thought  he  was  in  the  mechanical  field  ex- 
clusively," said  the  doctor. 

"Well,  you  never  can  tell,"  said  Johnson.  "If  a  man  has 
a  flair  for  a  particular  line  of  work,  he  may  branch  out  into 
another  line  that  is  somewhat  related  just  for  the  sake  of 
variety." 

"What's  your  hobby,  Judge,  aside  from  legal  work?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"Minding  my  own  business.  Sometimes,  though,  I  go  in 
for  a  little  social  work.  In  my  younger  days  I  had  a  vague 
ambition  to  be  a  criminologist.'" 

"And  yours,  Captain?"  persued  Coppens. 

"Flying,  Doctor."  If  my  nerves  ever  straighten  out  I 
want  to  take  to  the  air.  All  I  can  do  now  is  read  and  dream 
about  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  sounds  silly,  but  my  chief 
interest  outside  of  medicine  is  in  righting  the  wrongs  of  the 
world.  I  can  only  attempt  it  in  an  infinitesimal  way,  but 
some  time  my  big  chance  may  come.  It  may  be  here  tonight. 
Who  knows?"  They  were  silent  a  moment,  and  then  he 
continued: 

"For  example,  we  doctors  see  physical  suffering  of  the 
worst  kind.  Yet  I  have  occasionally  seen  mental  cases  where 
the  victims,  although  in  otherwise  good  health,  suffer  the 
most  excruciating  torture.  That  is  the  extreme,  but  all  down 
the  line,  in  almost  every  human  being,  there  is  some  mental 
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ailment.  Why  can  the  medical  profession  do  so  much  to 
allay  physical  ills,  and  yet  remain  so  helpless  when  it  is  the 
mind  that  suffers?  Each  one  of  you  has  something  on  your 
mind  or  on  your  conscience.  Perhaps  one  of  you  is  guilty 
of  the  gravest  crime;  even  murder.  And  yet  what  can  I, 
as  a  surgeon,  do  for  you?" 

"Aren't  you  getting  into  the  clouds  with  the  Diety,"  asked 
the  judge.  "Stick  to  your  last,  shoemaker,  and  see  what 
you  can  do  for  Blake  if  he  doesn't  feel  well.  We  can 
struggle  along  under  our  mental  load." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  help  Blake,  Judge.  I  am  only  a 
surgeon." 

Twomey  suddenly  dropped  his  fork.  Robert  caught  the 
doctor's  eye  and  a  significant  glance  passed  between  them. 
Then  Coppens  continued,  after  Twomey  had  muttered 
something  about  "bum  nerves." 

"But  to  get  back  to  our  subject,  Johnson,  what  do  you 
call  your  sideline?" 

"Everything,  doctor,  everything.  You  know,  to  make 
any  money  as  an  inventor,  you  must  have  your  hands  into  a 
thousand  things,  and  your  mind  on  a  thousand  more." 

And  so  the  talk  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  dinner.  The  doctor  pointed  his  remarks  in  all  directions, 
and  searched  closely  for  an  opening.  But  the  murderer,  if 
there  was  one  in  the  room,  failed  to  betray  himself.  The 
doctor  was  becoming  more  perturbed.  He  felt  that  he  had 
the  situation  under  his  control,  but  with  all  of  his  ingenuity 
he  could  seem  to  make  little  headway. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  finished. 

"Well,  shall  I  prescribe  an  after-dinner  cocktail  to  stave 
off  these  Atlantic  chills?"  laughed  the  doctor.  "You  know 
a  cocktail  is  legal  only  if  it  is  properly  prescribed."  And  to 
carry  out  his  little  joke,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  notebook 
and  wrote  out  a  prescription. 

"Here,  Robert.    Now  we  can  remain  within  the  law." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  pharmaceutical-butler  returned, 
and  passed  the  cocktails  to  the  company. 

"By  the  way,  Doctor,"  said  Johnson,  "I  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you.  I'm  expecting  a  telegram  this  evening  from  New 
York.  I  may  have  to  leave  immediately,  as  a  bank  there  is 
considering  buying  one  of  my  patents." 

"We'll  hate  to  lose  you,  on  the  eve  of  our  little  party," 
said  the  host. 

Dinner  over,  Doctor  Coppens  excused  himself  and  made 
his  way  to  the  kitchen. 

Robert,"  he  said,  as  the  butler  followed  him  into  the 
room.  "We've  got  to  work  faster.  That  is  why  I 
had  you  put  that  powder  in  the  cocktails.  It  will  keep  them 
all  awake  tonight,  and  may  help  me  considerably.  I  used 
the  prescription  joke  because  it  would  have  been  awkward 
any  other  way.  Now  you  go  back  into  the  library  on  any 
pretense,  and  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  men,  while  I  talk 
to  Inspector  Robinson.     He's  here,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  sir.     The  Inspector  is  in  the  laboratory,  sir." 
A   few  minutes   later  the  doctor  was  telling  the  story 
briefly  to  the  Inspector.     When  he  had  finished,  the  latter 
said: 


"It's  not  quite  regular,  doctor.  Usually  we  insist  on  tak- 
ing charge  of  these  things.  However,  I  know  you,  sir,  and 
as  long  as  no  one  can  escape  from  the  island  I'm  willing  to 
have  you  try  your  plan.  Your  men  have  told  me  there  are 
no  strangers  here  except  your  guests;  and  we'll  patrol  the 
shore  all  night  long." 

"Thank  you,  Inspector.    I'll  do  my  best." 

Back  in  the  house,  the  doctor  found  the  guests  conversing 
in  the  library.  He  joined,  and  after  an  hour  of  the  most 
difficult  kind  of  talk-maneuvering,  he  suggested  that  the 
party  get  some  sleep.  All  of  the  men  protested  that  they 
felt  completely  awake,  but  as  the  doctor  insisted  each  went  to 
his  room. 

When  they  had  gone,  Coppens  drew  Robert  to  the  far 
end  of  the  library. 

"I  can't  get  much  out  of  them,"  he  said.  "So  I  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  send  them  off  to  bed.  Solitude  in  a 
strange  place  will  often  do  wonders,  and  I  look  for  results 
before  the  night  is  over.  I'm  going  to  darken  this  room 
and  stay  here.  I  want  you  to  take  the  dory  and  remain  out 
from  shore  far  enough  to  see  their  rooms.  Perhaps  you  can 
discover  something." 

The  doctor  seated  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  library  near 
the  guest  rooms,  and  began  reading  by  the  light  of  a  heavily 
shaded  lamp. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  and  the  telephone  rang.  The  doc- 
tor answered  it,  and  then  called  Johnson. 

"Here's  that  telegram  you  were  expecting,  Johnson." 

The  inventor  took  the  message  over  the  telephone,  and 
then  turned  to  the  doctor. 

"I  won't  have  to  leave,  after  all,"  he  said.  "The  deal  has 
been  called  off  temporarily." 

"Sorry  to  hear  it,  but  I'm  glad  you  can  stay  with  us," 
smiled  Coppens.    And  then: 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  I've  ordered  the  launch  and  a  dory 
for  six  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  Johnson.  I  want  to  help 
you  try  out  your  fishing  tackle.  The  big  fish  are  around 
early  here,  but  there  may  be  some  left  at  six." 

"Fine,  Doctor.     I'm  used  to  early  hours." 

Then  Coppens  resumed  his  vigil.  From  time  to  time 
he  could  hear  the  men  moving  about  in  their  rooms,  so 
he  knew  that  the  cocktail  was  effective.  About  midnight 
he  was  startled  out  of  a  half-reverie  by  the  sound  of  a  door 
closing.  Noiselessly  he  tip-toed  to  the  doorway,  and  from 
behind  the  thick  curtains  he  saw  Judge  Crawder  walk  to 
Blake's  room  in  the  corner  and  knock  lightly  on  the  door. 
He  repeated  the  knock,  and  Coppen's  heart  beat  wildly. 
But  the  old  judge  retraced  his  steps,  grumbling,  and  re- 
entered his  room.  The  doctor  mopped  his  forehead  and 
returned  to  his  chair. 

An  hour  passed,  and  he  heard  another  door  close  softly. 
This  time  he  did  not  rise,  for  he  could  hear  footsteps  ap- 
proaching the  library  door.  This  time  it  was  Captain  Two- 
mey, who,  attired  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  walked  into 
the  library.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  doctor  and  stopped 
abruptly. 

"Man,"  he  said,  "you  gave  me  quite  a  scare.  Are  you 
going  to  sit  up  all  night?" 
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"No,  Captain.  I  thought  I'd  read  a  while,  and  then  I 
Irifted  to  thinking.     Is  there  anything  you  want?" 

"No,  thanks.  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  come 
h.  here  and  get  a  book.    Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  here  and  talk 

while?  I  feel  rather  nervous  tonight,  and  if  I'm  alone  my 
jlamned  imagination  runs  away  with  me." 

"By  all  means,  stay  here.  It's  so  long  since  I've  had  com- 
>any,  it's  rather  a  treat  for  me." 

I   But  the  two  men  were  strangely  silent.     After  a  while, 
larrowly  watching  the  Captain's  face,  the  doctor  said: 

"Blake  hasn't  stirred.  I  think  I'll  go  in  and  see  if  he 
vants  anything." 

Twomey's  face  was  in  the  shadow,  but  the  doctor  thought 
ie  saw  a  momentary  flash  in  the  other  man's  eyes. 

"He  must  be  a  heavy  sleeper,  or  else  worn  out  completely," 
vas  all  the  Captain  said. 

"On  second  thought,  perhaps  we  had  better  let  nature 
ake  her  time,"  said  Coppens.  "If  we  wake  him,  he  may 
lot  get  back  to  sleep,  and  he  certainly  didn't  look  any  too 
veil  when  he  came  this  afternoon." 

"You're  right  again,  doctor." 

For  a  long  time  the  two  men  conversed  softly,  and  then 
:ead  intermittently.  From  somewhere  down  the  hall  a  laugh 
>ounded,  and  it  startled  them. 

The  Captain  looked  at  Coppens  with  a  queer  expression. 

"Now  what  do  you  suppose  is  that?" 

Coppens  did  not  answer,  and  Twomey  said  darkly: 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  old  judge  is  getting  childish. 
I  can  just  picture  him  sitting  up  in  bed  and  laughing  at 
the  shadows  on  the  wall." 

"Children  don't  laugh  at  shadows  in  the  night,"  said  the 
doctor.     "And  we  don't  know  that  that  was  Crawder." 

"I  don't  believe  that  it  was  Johnson." 

"Why  not  Blake?"  asked  Coppens. 

"OK,  yes.  Perhaps,"  said  the  Captain.  After  a  moment 
he  added: 

"Well,  I'm  going  back  and  try  to  get  some  sleep.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  the  War  did  to  my  nerves?  Can  you 
give  me  something  to  help  my  sleep,  doctor?" 

"Sure  thing,  Captain.    Wait  a  moment." 

He  went  to  his  stock  room  on  the  first  floor,  and  re- 
turned in  a  moment  with  a  glass  of  water  and  some  powder. 
The  Captain  drank  and  went  off  to  bed,  and  the  doctor 
resumed  his  vigil. 

Shortly  after  he  was  startled  by  Robert,  who  came 
softly  into  the  room. 

"I've  got  Walsh  in  the  dory,  sir.  There's  nothing  much 
happened.  The  lights  have  been  on  most  of  the  night  in 
all  of  the  rooms  except  Blake's,  and  Johnson  and  Twomey 
both  stood  in  front  of  the  open  window  for  a  while.  Craw- 
der had  his  lights  off  for  a  long  while;  then  he  turned  them 
on  for  a  while,  and  turned  them  off  again.  That's  all  so  far. 
Shall  I  go  back? 

"No,  Robert,  get  some  sleep  if  you  can.  I'll  need  you 
later  on.  This  thing  is  moving  slowly,  but  I  believe  we  are 
surely  coming  to  the  end.  If  I  could  get  a  motive  behind 
it  all  I  would  have  the  solution  in  a  moment.  But  I  can't 
find  any,  to  save  my  soul." 


During  the  few  intervening  hours  before  dawn,  the  doc- 
tor continued  his  watch,  but  nothing  happened.  At  five 
o'clock  he  sent  a  man  to  town  for  the  early  mail,  and  at 
five-thirty  he  called  Johnson  for  their  early  fishing  venture. 

While  his  guest  was  dressing,  the  doctor  looked  over  the 
mail,  and  at  breakfast  he  handed  the  inventor  an  envelope. 

"Here's  your  telegram,  Mark.  They  sent  it  out  in  the 
early  mail." 

"Yes,  doctor.  If  this  little  slip  of  paper  had  read  differ- 
ently, we  wouldn't  be  starting  out  on  this  excursion  now. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  feel  much  in  the  mood.  I  slept 
badly." 

A  strange  bed  will  often  do  that.  You'll  fare  better  to- 
night. Twomey  was  restless,  too,  and  I  haven't  seen  the 
others." 

Down  at  the  pier,  Walsh  called  the  doctor  into  the  boat- 
house. 

"We  found  this  early  this  morning  on  the  rocks  below  the 
house,  sir."  It  was  a  bloody  knife  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
handle.    The  doctor  hid  it  in  the  boathouse. 

A  short  time  later,  both  men  were  seated  in  a  dory  behind 
a  speeding  launch,  which  was  bearing  them  into  open  sea. 
The  Atlantic  was  unusually  calm,  so  Coppens  instructed 
his  men  in  the  launch  to  take  them  out  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  too  late  for  the  big  ones,"  he  said. 

Finally  Coppens  gave  the  signal  and  the  launch  pulled 
away  a  short  distance,  while  he  manned  the  oars  on  the  dory. 
Johnson  rigged  up  his  rod  and  fastened  it  securely  to  the 
bow. 

"I'm  pointing  it  away  from  us,  doctor,"  he  said,  "because 
if  it  ever  hooked  anything  the  recoil  of  the  spring  would  be 
enough  to  dash  our  brains  out,  if  we  got  in  the  way  of  the 
fish.    As  it  is,  it  might  capsize  the  boat." 

"Is  it  that  strong,  Mark?" 

"Certainly.  The  rod  is  made  of  a  special  metal  and  has 
remarkable  resilience.  Under  terrific  pressure  it  will  bend 
like  the  finest  steel,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  break.  I've 
designed  it  to  withstand  almost  anything.  On  the  end,  there, 
for  instance,  where  the  steel  cable  runs  in,  are  finger-like 
projections,  and  the  cable  is  held  between  them  by  a  swivel 
bolt.  That  prevents  the  rod  from  bending  back  when  the 
cable  is  flipped  with  such  force." 

"Very  clever,  Johnson.  You've  spent  some  time  with 
that,  I'm  sure." 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  two  men  coasted  about  in  the  dory, 
but  without  success.     The  doctor  was  impatient  to  return. 

"I'm  really  concerned  about  Blake,"  he  said.  "I  haven't 
heard  a  word  from  him  since  last  night." 

The  launch  picked  them  up  again,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  drew  up  to  the  landing.  Coppens  whispered  briefly 
to  Walsh  as  he  stepped  on  the  pier,  and  the  man  sped  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  laboratory.  As  the  doctor  and  John- 
son walked  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  house,  Inspector  Robin- 
son caught  up  with  them. 

"Did  you  want  me,  doctor?"  he  said. 
"Yes,  Inspector.     Here's  your  man,"  and  he  pointed  at 
Johnson. 
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"And  what  sort  of  a  joke  is  this,  Coppens?"  asked  John- 


son. 


"It's  really  no  joke  at  all,  Mark.  You  killed  young  Blake 
in  the  most  heartless  manner." 

"You  know,  Coppens,  I'm  going  to  make  you  prove  that 
damned  nonsense.    And  if  you  can't,  God  help  you." 

"It  will  be  simple.     Follow  this: 

"You  suggested  this  party  and  even  three  of  the  guests. 
You  wanted  Blake  here  to  kill  him,  and  you  wanted  poor 
Captain  Twomey  because  you  thought,  because  of  his 
nervous  and  mental  condition,  the  blame  would  be  put  on 
him.  You  brought  your  fishing  rod  along,  and  it  performed 
a  more  gruesome  purpose  than  catching  sharks. 

"First  of  all,  you  wouldn't  exchange  rooms  with  Crawder 
because  you  had  to  remain  next  to  Blake.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference that  Blake  exchanged  with  him,  as  that  still  left 
him  next  to  you.  Then  you  rigged  up  your  diabolical  rod. 
In  those  strong  steel  fingers  at  the  end  you  had  a  knife 
firmly  bolted;  my  men  found  it  on  the  beach  this  morning 
where  you  had  thrown  it  from  your  window.  Then  you 
called  Blake  to  the  window  to  enjoy  the  remarkable  view, 
and  released  the  trigger  on  your  rod.  The  terrific  power  of 
the  spring  drove  the  knife  almost  through  his  body.  Your 
aim  was  quite  true,  for  you  missed  his  heart  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  That  is  what  beat  you,  for  I  got  to  him  in  time  to 
hear  him  call  our  'The  thin  arm.'  If  you  had  pierced  his 
heart  he  would  have  died  instantly.  At  last  I  have  dis- 
covered that  the  'thin  arm'  meant  that  slim  shaft  of  steel 
that  gripped  your  deadly  knife. 

"You  made  other  mistakes,  too,  Johnson.  That  story  of 
the  telegram  wasn't  very  clever.  I  took  the  trouble  to  open 
the  message  when  it  came  in  the  mail  this  morning,  and  to 
re-seal  it.  It  was  a  notice  from  your  broker  that  he  was 
closing  out  some  stock  of  yours,  but  you  felt  that  if  you  lied 
about  it  and  remained  here,  it  would  strengthen  your  position 
and  throw  suspicion  away  from  you.  And  last  night  I  first 
began  to  link  you  with  the  crime  when  you  said  Blake  was 
working  on  plans  for  an  airfield.  I  didn't  know  the  exact 
nature  of  his  work,  but  I  knew  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
airplanes,  and  I  believe  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  a  new  method 
of  structural  computations.  You  have  also  done  some  work 
along  that  line,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  field  clear  for  your- 
self and  to  steal  the  benefit  of  Blake's  work  you  killed  him. 

"The  motive  in  this,  Inspector,"  said  Coppens,  addressing 
the  officer,  "was  the  hardest  thing  for  me  to  discover.  Then 
I  remembered  Johnson  once  told  me  he  had  ways  of  un- 
fastening any  lock  in  the  world,  so  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  him,  with  Blake  out  of  the  way,  to  steal  his  notes. 

"And  that,  I  believe,  Inspector,  completes  the  case.  The 
evidence  is  not  altogether  cirumstantial.  The  fingerprints 
on  the  bloody  knife  will  coincide  with  Johnson's;  the 
measurements  of  the  knife  wound  will  correspond  to  the 
blade;  our  testimony  and  an  investigation  into  Blake's  and 
Johnson's  effects  will  establish  the  motive,  and  if  necessary 
I  can  go  through  the  entire  process  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convince  any  jury." 

"You've  done  fine  work,  doctor,  and  I  don't  know  how 
we  could  have  done  better.  I'll  take  this  man  back  with 
me,  and  get  a  confession  from  him  before  night." 


"Don't  mention  it,  Inspector.  It's  a  sad  affair,  but  old 
Jim  Blake  and  I  were  the  closest  friends.  And  a  hobby, 
you  know,  is  a  powerful  thing." 


SONGS  OF  JEANNE  d'ARC 

[Continued  from  Page  Twelve~\ 
Gone  the  glory  from  her  great  eyes, 

Gone  the  tameless  scorn. 
All  the  child,  the  child  rod-broken, 

Flushing  in  her  eyes, 
Unbelief  of  innocence, 

Anger,  and  surprise. 
Comes  hawk  Cauchon  and  the  Forty 

Sitting  solemnly: 
English  thirst,  and  royal  treason, 

Craft  of  Burgundy. 
Where  is  Charles  now?     Where  is  Dunois? 


Wh 


Ale 


ere  is  Alencon: 
Where  the  blood  that  reddened  Loire 

That  day  at  Orleans? 
Where  the  thirty  silver  pieces? 

Where  the  cock  that  crew? 
Where  Every-Thing-That-Ought-and-Was-Not 

Since  the  world  was  new? 
So  they  had  their  will,  and  burned  her 

Near  old  St.  Ouen — 
God!    Oh  dear  God!  what  price  roses, 

Roses  for  Rouen! 

Rev.  Louis  F.  Doyle,  S.  J. 


IT  SO  HAPPENED 

[Continued  from  Page  Thirteen1^ 

Soon  Mrs.  Ragan's  high,  thin  voice  sounded:  "Supper's 
ready,  Miss  Ellen." 

The  girl  tossed  a  last  twig  into  the  tumbling  stream  and 
slowly  retraced  her  steps  to  the  house. 

"Be  ye  tired  tonight?"  her  hostess  inquired  solicitously, 
as  Ellen  slipped  into  her  place.  The  girl  was  unusually 
quiet,  and  Mrs.  Ragan  felt  that  she  must  be  lonely. 

"I'll  have  to  fix  it  up  so  ye  meet  some  of  the  young  folks 
hereabouts,"  the  good-hearted  old  lady  continued.  "Denny 
O'Rourke  is  a  right  fine  lad.  He  ought  to  come  down  and 
play  checkers  with  ye  these  long  evenin's." 

"That's  very  thoughtful  of  you,  Mrs.  Ragan,"  Ellen  re- 
plied, "but  I  don't  think  Mr.  O'Rourke  would  relish  playing 
checkers  or  any  other  game  with  me.  In  fact,  he  heartily 
dislikes  me." 

"Sure,  you  don't  understand  the  lad  at  all,  at  all.  Denny 
was  back  east  to  school  an'  got  a  fine  education.  He  come 
home  here,  'bout  three  years  back  to  take  over  his  pa's 
ranch.  Denny  is  mighty  proud  of  the  west.  He  prob'ly 
allows  you  won't  understand  it.  Why — he  told  me  once  that 
eastern  folks  is  all  scoffers,  an'  it's  just  'cause  they  don't 
see  how  grand  the  west  is.  But  I  reckon  if  Denny  knew 
you  like  I  do,  Miss  Ellen,  he'd  quick  change  his  mind." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Mrs.  Ragan?"  Ellen  inquired, 
and  she  smiled  at  the  picture  of  Denny  O'Rourke,  tall,  dark, 
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and  handsome,  seated  across  the  board,  matching  wits  with 
her  at  a  game  of  checkers. 

"I'm  sartin  of  it,"  Mrs.  Ragan  assured  her. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  learn  to  play,  then,"  Ellen  commented 
as  she  carried  her  plate  into  the  kitchen  and  helped  Mrs. 
Ragan  to  "tidy  up." 

Ellen  readily  accepted  the  democracy  of  the  west.  Con- 
sequently she  had  a  pleasant  time  that  winter.  It  was 
cold,  bitterly  cold,  but  there  were  compensations.  She  be- 
came a  member  of  a  group  of  young  people  who  came  from 
far  and  near  to  enjoy  bob-sled  parties,  taffy  pulls,  and  dances. 
To  these  affairs,  Denny  O'Rourke  escorted  her,  partly 
through  the  machinations  of  Mrs.  Ragan,  and  partly  because 
everyone  expected  him  to  do  so.  Denny  let  Ellen  understand 
that  he  took  her  only  because  she  had  no  other  escort,  and 
she  made  it  very  plain  that  she  allowed  him  to  do  so  only 
because  it  would  discommode  the  other  swains  too  much 
to  come  so  far  for  her.  She  also  stressed  this  reasoning 
with  herself  and  was  quite  assured  of  its  validity.  The  ar- 
rangement was  purely  one  of  convenience.  Despite  the 
animosity  which  they  pretended  to  conceal  beneath  a  mask 
of  impersonal  politeness,  both  had  a  very  good  time,  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  pleasure  each  took  in  irritating  the 
other. 

School  work  was  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  elsewhere. 
During  the  ensuing  months,  Ellen  and  her  charges  came  to 
know  and  to  like  each  other  very  well.  Anything  that  Miss 
Tierney  said  became  a  law  to  the  youth  of  the  section. 

Toward  spring,  however,  the  monotony  of  her  work  be- 
came irksome,  and  her  thoughts  were  frequently  on  the  lazy 
luxury  of  her  eastern  home.  A  letter  from  Cousin  Jack  had 
given  her  thoughts  another  twist  in  that  direction.  He  was 
asking  an  old  college  chum  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him 
in  June.  Since  she  would  be  home  from  the  "wilderness," 
as  Jack  called  ot,  she  could  hedp  him  entertain  his  guest 
and  indulge  in  a  round  of  festivities  herself. 

"We've  missed  you,"  Jack  admitted,  "for  you  do  preside 
over  our  home  much  more  graciously  than  any  house-keeper. 
Incidentally,  my  friend  has  spent  some  time  in  the  west, 
although  I  do  not  know  at  what  place,  so  you  can  talk 
mountains  to  him  to  your  heart's  content." 

Ellen  was  meditating  on  these  matters  one  evening  as 
she  rode  homeward.  The  trees  were  budding  and  blades  of 
grass  were  pushing  uncertainly  through  the  rock  loam.  She 
was  thinking  of  spring  at  home  when  her  reflections  were 
abruptly  broken  off  by  a  masculine  voice: 

"Good-afternoon,  Miss  Tierney!  Why  so  glum?"  It 
was  Denny  O'Rourke  who  had  ridden  out  from  his  ranch- 
house. 

"I'm  not  glum.  I  was  thinking  that  school  will  be  dis- 
missed next  week." 

"True  enough.  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  leave?" 
Denny  inquired  in  a  tone  that  indicated  that  Ellen  would 
be  fleeing  from  a  distasteful  situation. 

"I'm  eager  to  get  home,  of  course;  but  I'll  regret  going 
away,  too.     I  like  it  here,  you  know." 

"Yes?"    Mrs.  Ragan  and  your  pupils  will  miss  you." 


"And  you,"  Ellen  said  sweetly,  "won't  have  anyone  to 
quarrel  with,  will  you?" 

"I  might  miss  even  that,  if  it  weren't  that  I'm  leaving  on 
a  business  trip  soon.  I've  a  great  deal  to  attend  to  before  I 
go-" 

Denny  did  not  seem  to  regret  her  departure  in  the  least, 
Ellen  thought.    Well — ■ — ,  she  didn't  care. 

She  saw  no  more  of  O'Rourke.  The  entire  neighborhood 
came  to  see  Ellen  off  from  the  station,  but  Denny  did  not 
appear.  Exceedingly  vexed,  she  assured  herself  that  he  owed 
her  that  courtesy  as  a  member  of  the  school  board. 

The  days  succeeding  her  arrival  home  were  busy,  joyous 
ones.  Uncle  John  was  vastly  proud  of  her  for  "stick- 
ing to  her  job,"  yet  secretly  disgruntled  that  she  had  been 
successful.  Jack  was  cousinly,  complimentary,  but  com- 
placently eastern.  So  busy  was  Ellen  that  she  made  the  es- 
sential arrangements  for  his  guest  without  any  thought  as  to 
who  that  gentleman  might  be.  Swimming,  golf,  dancing, 
picnics — it  was  easy  to  arrange  a  tentative  schedule.  A  week 
later,  the  guest  arrived.  Ellen  had  spent  the  day  with  a 
friend,  and  returned  from  a  club  dance  at  a  late  hour. 

The  next  morning  she  went  down  for  breakfast,  but,  as 
she  stepped  into  the  breakfast  room,  she  stopped  short  at 
the  sight  of  the  strange  figure  standing  before  the  wndow. 
Oh — Jack's  friend.  He  suggested  someone  else  to  Ellen, 
but  she  did  not  try  to  place  the  resemblance  at  that  mo- 
ment.    Instead,  she  greeted  him. 

"Good  morning,  sir!"    The  man  swung  about  startled. 

"Oh,  good  morning,"  he  bowed. 

"I'm  Jack's  cousin,  Ellen  Tierney.  I  presume  you  are 
his  guest?" 

"Ellen,  what  the—*" 

"Dennis  O'Rourke."  Somewhat  blinded  by  the  garish 
sunlight  that  flooded  in  at  Denny's  back,  and  accustomed  to 
seeing  him  in  chaps  and  sombrero,  she  hadn't  recognized  her 
erstwhile  school  director. 

"Are  you  the  college  chum  that  Jack  has  been  expecting?" 
she  asked. 

"Jack  Ryan  is  your  cousin?"  he  queried  incredulously, 
ignoring  her  question. 

"Well,  you  are  no  more  surprised  than  I  am,  and  you 
needn't  look  so  disappointed,"  Ellen  reproved  him  sharply. 

And  then  Jack  swaggered  into  the  room,  with  his  usual 
jaunty  air.  '  'Morning,  Ellen."  "How  are  you,  Denny?" 
Noting  their  evident  confusion,  Jack,  with  characteristic 
tactlessness,  demanded  an  explanation. 

With  no  attempt  to  spare  Denny  any  embarrassment,  El- 
len explained  that  Dennis  O'Rourke  was  her  former  director. 
"And  a  very  disagreeable  one  he  was,  too,"  she  added. 

Later,  at  breakfast,  Jack  suddenly  recalled  an  incident 
that  had  greatly  amused  him.  He  addressed  his  cousin:  "I 
say,  Ellen,  Denny  isn't  the  chap  who  made  you  get  to  school 
on  time,  is  he?" 

Ellen  colored,  and  glared  at  Jack  furiously.  "I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Jack." 

Denny,  over  his  coffee  cup,  was  looking  at  Jack  with  con- 
siderable interest. 
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The  latter  explained  obligingly:  "Just  tnat  letter  you 
wrote  Dad  last  fall." 

But,  at  this  point,  Jack  received,  beneath  the  table,  a 
signal  that  even  he  could  decipher.  He  was  on  the  wrong 
track. 

Breakfast  over,  Ellen  reprimanded  Jack  for  his  blunder- 
ing, embarrassing  humor  in  alluding  to  the  letter,  and 
vehemently  asserted  that  she  would  not  entertain  Dennis 
O'Rourke.  Did  they  really  go  to  college  together?  Why 
hadn't  he  told  her  the  name  of  his  friend?  Oh,  why — a 
number  of  things. 

"By  Jove,  Ellen,  I  didn't  know  you  felt  that  way  about 
him.    He's  a  jolly  fine  fellow." 

"Indeed,"  Ellen  checked  him.  "He  made  things  difficult 
for  me  all  year.  First,  he  intimated  that  I'd  never  stay; 
then  he  criticized  my  expenditures;  he  acted  as  if  he  were 
compelled  to  take  me  to  parties;  and  he  didn't  even  have  the 
grace  to  bid  me  'good-bye'.  Now,  he  is  our  house  guest. 
Fine  fellow!" 

Jack  regarded  Ellen  shrewdly  for  a  moment.  "H'm,"  he 
mused,  "a  problem  for  my  ingenious  mind.  It  resolves  into 
this:  a  pampered  young  lady  was  crossed.  Denny  was  the 
unwitting  transgressor,  simply  because  he  didn't  know  that 
the  sole  reason  for  his  existence  was  to  second  your  every 
whim.    Poor,  misguided  chap!" 

"Don't  be  stupid,  Jack.  He  has  been  obstinate  and  rude. 
I  dislike  him  immeasurably." 

Jack  saw  that  he  couldn't  persuade  Ellen  of  anything 
in  her  present  mood,  and  so  he  went  up  to  chat  with  Denny. 
He  found  the  latter  packing  to  leave. 

"I've  had  an  urgent  summons  to  the  city,"  Denny  ex- 
plained. 

Jack  laughed  at  him.  "Don't  quit,  old  fellow.  Just  be- 
cause a  temperamental  minx  is  in  a  rage,  is  no  reason  to 
hoist  a  white  flag.    Where's  your  fighting  spirit?" 

"But  Jack,  I  can't  stay  here.  Ellen  detests  me.  I  won't 
disturb  her  by  my  presence.  Wow, — what  a  temper." 
O'Rourke  grinned.  "Jack,  I'm  tempted  to  ask  you  what  she 
wrote  to  your  father  about  me." 

The  imp  of  mischief  was  never  deeply  submerged  in 
Jack,  and,  in  this  situation,  it  came  to  the  fore  and  took 
complete  possession  of  him.  He  wanted  O'Rourke  to  com- 
plete his  visit,  as  Ellen  had  been  entirely  too  independent 
for  comfort  since  her  return.    His  eyes  twinkled. 

Denny  was  gathering  up  the  last  of  his  accessories  when 
Jack  spoke: 

"You  know,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "I  dislike  to  tell  you 
this.  It  seems  like  betraying  a  trust.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  the  occasion  jolly  well  warrants  it." 

"What  are  you  trying  to  say?"  Denny  asked  him  shortly. 

"Just  this.  Ellen  really  likes  you,  but  you've  trodden  on 
her  pride,  and  she  is  out  for  revenge.  Now,  if  you  could 
humble  yourself  a  bit,  she  might  be  appeased." 

"Ellen  likes  me?  Jack,  you're  crazy.  I  did  arouse  her 
anger  needlessly,  though.    But, likes  me?    I  think  not." 

Denny  shook  his  head.  Upon  Jack's  insistence,  however, 
he  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  longer.  He  reflected 
that,  since  Ellen  was  Jack's  cousin,  he  owed  her  a  certain 


deference,  and — well,  she  would  be  rather  charming  if  she 
weren't  such  a  spit-fire. 

In  the  meantime,  Jack  was  furthering  the  progress  of  his 
plot.  He  found  Ellen  on  the  terrace.  She  was  curled  up 
in  a  big  chair,  and  restlessly  flipping  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 

"Ellen,  I've  just  kept  Denny  from  catching  the  flier  for 
the  city,"  he  stated. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  him  go?"  Ellen  asked.  "That  would 
have  solved  this  impossible  situation." 

"Something  he  admitted  to  me,"  Jack  replied,  "urged  me 
to  detain  him." 

Ellen  frowned.    "Admitted  to  you?" 

"Oh,  Ellen,  I  shoudn't  tell  you  this,  but  maybe  you  will 
help.  O'Rourke  really  likes  you.  He  is  deeply  distressed  by 
your  attitude.  He  didn't  want  to  stay  here  as  long  as  you 
detest  him  so  heartily." 

"Nonsense,"  Ellen  retorted.  "I  suppose  that  is  just  an- 
other of  his  fabrications.    He  exults  in  irritating  me." 

"But  don't  you  understand,  Ellen?  That  is  just  his  de- 
tense. 

"Defense?     Perhaps.     No ,  it's  impossible.     He  did 

take  me  to  parties  though,  and  he  was  occasionally  thought- 
ful.   I  wonder — ." 

"Ellen,  please,  don't  you  think  you  could  be  a  bit  nicer 
to  him,"  Jack  pleaded.  "I'd  enjoy  having  him  here  a  while, 
and  I'm  entitled  to  my  friends,  you  know." 

"Well,  it's  a  great  concession,  Jack,  but  for  your  sake, 
I'll  try,"  Ellen  capitulated. 

"That's  great,"  exclaimed  Jack  jubilantly,  as  he  planted 
an  impetuous  kiss  on  his  cousin's  cheek,  and  hastened  to 
join  O'Rourke  for  some  golf. 

And  so  Ellen  became  studiously  considerate  of  Denny, 
and  he  treated  her  with  courtly  deference.  Each,  expecting 
to  be  met  with  rebuffs,  wondered  at  the  compliance  of  the 
other,  but  finally  attributed  it  to  a  change  of  attitude.  They 
strove  to  keep  in  a  crowd,  for  both  feared  that  if  they  were 
alone  their  true  feelings  would  manifest  themselves. 

One  evening  a  week  later,  Ellen,  Denny,  and  Jack  at- 
tended a  club  dance.  During  the  evening  Jack  was  called 
home.  He  took  a  taxi,  leaving  Denny  the  roadster  in  which 
to  bring  Ellen. 

The  night  was  warm  and  hushed.  It  so  happened  that  a 
golden  moon,  round  and  low,  was  shining,  and  bathing  the 
world  in  soft  light.  Oh,  well!  it  was  just  another  of  those 
evenings  in  June.  For  many  years  Jack  chuckled  to  himself 
ever  the  success  of  his  plot.  Yet,  they  say  match-making 
is  a  feminine  prerogative. 


THE  DRAMATIC  REALISM  OF  JOHN 
MASEFIELD 

[Continued  from  Page  Fifteen^ 

.  .  .  sadly  rose  and  left  the  well  loved  Downs, 
And  so  by  ship  to  sea;  and  knew  no  more 

The  fields  of  home,  the  byres,  the  market  towns, 
Nor  the  dear  outlines  of  the  English  shore. 
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But  knew  the  misery  of  the  soaking  trench, 
The  freezing  in  the  rigging,  the  despair 

In  the  revolting  second  of  the  wrench 

When  the  blind  soul  is  flung  upon  the  air. 

Since  the  war  Mr.  Masefield  has,  I  suspect,  steadied  him- 
self by  leaning  heavily  on  the  joy  of  people  who  do  not 
think  and  feel  deeply.  In  Reynard  the  Fox,  Right  Royal, 
and  King  Cole — outstanding  narrative  poems  of  these  later 
years — friendly  critics  have  hailed  a  recovery  of  that  fluent, 
exuberant,  creative  enrgy,  objective,  dramatic  and  sensuous, 
which  first  astonished  and  delighted  them  in  The  Everlast- 
ing Mercy.  Here  are  indeed  high  spirits  and  blithe  scenes; 
sunlight  and  dew  on  English  meadow  and  woodland;  the 
barking  of  dogs;  the  excitement  of  horses;  the  pungency 
of  the  stable  and  the  reek  of  the  groom's  strong  pipe  on  the 
morning  air;  jolly,  beef-eating,  red-coated  huntsmen;  Eng- 
lish girls  with  roses  in  their  cheeks;  jockeys,  farmers,  huck- 
sters, peasantry — all  the  countryside — gayly  assemblying  for 
the  old  English  sports,  the  fox  hunt,  the  horse  race,  the 
traveling  circus.  Here  are  bright  speed,  the  galloping 
rhythms,  the  brilliant  colors,  the  odor  and  zest  of  ruddy  life. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  sensitive  author  of  the 
sonnets  and  the  lyrics,  full  of  haunting  cries  and  gushes 
of  poignant  sadness,  has  tossed  his  melancholy  and  the 
heartbreak  of  the  animula  into  the  west  wind,  and  has  void- 
ed the  chamber  of  his  personality  in  order  to  fill  it  with  the 
ancient  traditional  emotions  of  the  folk.  It  is  one  of  many 
signs  that  John  Masefield  is  a  true  poet  of  the  taller  sort, 
that  he  rises  to  a  serene  and  joyous  contemplation  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  of  life  streaming  down  from 
Chaucer's  time — with  the  eternl  rhythm,  and  the  fleeing 
waters  that  sparkle  and  pass.  After  sharp  hunger,  passion- 
ate seeking,  nostalgia  of  the  spirit,  and  tragic  illumination, 
he  has  come  to  the  clear  high  point  from  which  Arnold 
described  the  full  murmurous  flowing  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
sea.  His  personal  feeling  is  discernible  in  the  scene  only 
in  the  softening  of  the  light  and  in  the  almost  inaudible 
undertone  of  compassion. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  DEMOCRACY 

[Continued  from  Page  Sixteen^ 

But — if  one  holds  that  all  men  are  politically  equal,  and 
that  government  should  be  conducted  by  all  the  people  in- 
stead of  any  group — in  a  word,  if  one  adheres  to  the  popular 
rather  than  the  factious  idea  of  government,  then  one  is 
a  Democrat  and  a  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  For  "Jef- 
ferson's major  premise,"  says  James  Truslow  Adams*,  "was 
an  utter  trust  in  the  morality,  the  integrity,  the  ability,  and 
the  political  honesty  of  the  common  man  of  America." 
*"Our  Business  Civilization,"  Page  87. 

Now  Jefferson,  despatched  in  1784  upon  a  ministry  to 
France,  had  watched  helplessly  and  at  a  distance  as  federal- 
ism effected  a  swift  and  decisive  inroad.  His  letters  to  his 
colleagues  at  home  vehemently  admonish  against  the  rapid 
abrogation  of  popular  rights  accomplished  by  the  new 
national  administration.     When,  in    1790,  his  mission  to 


"Our  Business  Civilization."     Page  87. 


France  had  been  completed  and  he  returned  to  America, 
he  found  the  country  a  Federalistic  stronghold  governed  by 
an  administration  inimical  to  the  idea  of  a  free  government 
for  a  free  people. 

The  nation  that  had  waged  a  desperate  and  sucessful 
war  against  Old  World  autocracy  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  New  World  oligarchy.  The  citizenry  that 
had  thrust  the  forces  of  monarchy  off  free  soil  into  the 
ccean  were  now  harassed  by  the  mandates  of  an  irresponsible 
few.  The  American  political  atmosphere  was  federalistic; 
the  current  press  sang  paeans  in  its  praise,  as  well  it  might 
since  it  was  subsidized  by  the  administration.  The  federal- 
ists held  Congress  by  a  large  majority;  the  Cabinet  was 
dominated  by  their  views.  Washington,  himself,  was  in- 
fluenced by  their  principles.  And  the  scintillating  political 
figure  of  the  time  was  the  leader  of  federalism,  the  whole- 
souled  patron  of  privilege,  the  high-priest  of  oligarchy — 
Alexander  Hamilton — implacable  enemy  of  democracy. 
Holding  the  people  of  the  country  voiceless,  this  formidable 
and  violent  anti-Democrat  had  laid  the  cornerstone  for  an 
American  commercial  autocracy,  and  now  sought  to  see  the 
structure  well  on  its  way  to  completion.  The  stage  had 
been  carefully  set  for  a  new  oligarchic  drama  and  the  cur- 
tain had  only  to  be  rung  up  to  set  in  motion  the  old,  old 
succession  of  events. 

The  stage  was  set — but  an  actor  all  unaccounted  for 
stepped  upon  the  scene,  the  greatest  and  most  resplendent 
figure  that  ever  trod  the  boards  in  America's  vast  political 
drama — a  mighty  statesman,  a  superb  Democrat — bringing 
with  him  from  France  practical  democracy  to  a  democratic 
people.  Thomas  Jefferson  heard  the  call  to  conflict  and 
came,  armed  with  glancing  weapons,  with  the  falchion  of  the 
keen  mind  whose  point  thrusts  home  through  futile  sham 
and  sophistry,  with  the  tried  shield  of  justice  which  guards 
alike  the  statesman  and  those  the  statesman  represents,  with 
the  iron  will  of  the  fighter  undaunted  by  any  odds,  and 
with  the  principles  of  democracy  which  are  the  ones  that 
must,  ultimately,  survive.  Jefferson  entered  the  political 
lists;  and  democracy  had  found  her  champion,  a  leader 
willing  tc  meet  oligarchy  blade  to  blade  with  a  new  nation 
as  the  prize  of  victory. 

Jefferson  was  a  statesman.  America  has  never  found  his 
equal — the  annals  of  universal  history  scarcely  afford  a  peer. 
Of  all  lines  of  endeavor  the  prerequisites  of  statesmanship 
are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  exacting.  The  states- 
man, we  are  told,  must  be  an  individual  of  profound  mental 
capacity  and  acute  penetration,  faultlessly  tactful  and  un- 
failing in  resource;  his  must  be  the  faculty  of  deliberate 
judgment,  the  ability  of  whirlwind  execution,  the  quality  of 
utter  integrity.  Jefferson  was  all  of  these.  His  was  a  pro- 
found, luminous  and  discriminating  intellect,  a  mind  so  rich 
and  cultivated  that  it  qualified  him  for  every  kind  of  worth- 
while human  activity.  The  simple  problems  of  his  country 
acres  and  the  subtle  complexities  of  international  diplomacy 
fell  alike  within  the  sphere  of  his  application.  He  was  a 
philosopher  and  a  bibliophile,  a  legislator  and  an  executive, 
amazingly  versatile,  incomparably  able — a  leader  of  breadth 
and  understanding.    Qualified  as  he  was  for  his  undertak- 
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ing,  Jefferson  ranks  as  the  phenomenal  and  flashing  genius 
of  American  public  life;  no  more  convincing  substantiation 
can  be  offered  than  Jefferson's  own  political  record:  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  author  of  the  Declaration 
cf  Independence,  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation, minister  to  France,  secretary  of  state,  vice-presi- 
dent and  president  of  the  United  States.  What  other  Amer- 
ican can  claim  to  have  undertaken  so  many  public  re- 
sponsibilities, to  have  discharged  them  so  faithfully  and  so 
well? 

But  Jefferson  was  more  than  a  statesman — he  was  a  states- 
man who  was  loved  by  his  people.  There  was  not  one  of 
the  vast  American  majority  who  would  not  swear  by  "Old 
Tom";  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  follow  him  because 
he  was  affable  and  human,  unpretentious  and  sincere.  Pop- 
ular affection  was  always  Jefferson's,  affection  which  arose 
not  so  much  from  an  altruistic  consideration  of  his  political 
rectitude  as  from  the  homely  consideration  that  he  was  like- 
able and  genuine. 

Countless  great  statesmen  in  the  course  of  history  have 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  practical  faculties  wherewith  to 
gain  their  diplomatic  ends.  No  such  dearth  troubled  Jef- 
ferson. If  a  breadth  of  view  coupled  with  inherent  genius 
had  not  made  him  immortal,  mere  natural  aptitudes  would 
have  guaranteed  him  greatness.  He  was,  characteristically, 
quiet  and  close-spoken.  The  precipitation,  the  verbosity,  the 
habitual  faux  pas  of  the  ordinary  political  figure  were  all 
foreign  to  his  style.  He  had  an  insight  and  a  perception  in 
the  matter  of  popular  sentiment  which  his  rivals  could 
neither  acquire  nor  understand.  "We  find  Jefferson,"  says 
Morse*,  "always  moving  and  feeling  with  the  huge  multi- 
tude, catching  with  sentitive  ear  the  deep  mutterings  of  its 
will  long  before  the  inarticulate  sounds  were  intelligible  to 
ethers  in  high  places."  As  a  political  strategist  Jefferson 
was  incomparable — while  the  Federalists  organized  with 
commercial  clubs  and  trade  groups  openly  exciting  antagon- 
ism, Jefferson  was  dropping  a  quiet  word  here,  a  hint  there, 
that  set  in  motion  the  latent  and  irresistible  forces  which 
finally  swept  democracy  to  victory. 

When  democracy  found  Thomas  Jefferson,  she  found 
a  natural  and  a  matchless  champion.  Vigor  and 
efficiency  marked  the  gesture  wherewith  he  cast  down  the 
gage  to  federalistic  oligarchy;  taking  up  the  portfolio  of 
state,  he  immediately  abrogated  Hamilton's  self-assumed, 
prime  ministerial  privileges.  Hamilton  was  infuriated.  The 
federalist  leader  in  company  with  Knox,  the  secretary  of 
war,  had  constituted,  hitherto,  a  cabinet  majority — now 
Jefferson  and  Randolph,  the  attorney  general,  had  combined 
in  an  opposition  bloc  of  strength  and  resource.  While  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  cabinet  and  in  Con- 
gress, Jefferson  now  effected  a  rapid  organization  of  the 
Democratic  Clubs,  political  groups  which  welded  popular 
opinion  into  the  majority  that  was  to  ruin  oligarchy  in  the 
elections  to  come.  Though  democracy  had  its  setbacks, 
still  the  Hamiltonians  were  feeling  its  claws.     Federalism 
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Realization 

Vastness  of  Reality,  Enormity  of  Life! 
One  quick  intake  of  the  breath  of  you 
Is  all  a  mortal  ever  owns,  e'er  he  dies. 
Just  a  glimmer.    Just  a  glance 
Of  the  rythmic,  cosmic  dance 
Of  fellow  mortals — 'tis  our  fate. 

Agnes  Killian 


was  shaken  by  this  subtle,  persistent,  ever-effective  opposi- 
tion; Hamilton  himself  was  enraged  beyond  measure. 
Egregiously  tactless  as  the  federalist  leader  always  was,  he 
now  fell  into  extraordinary  gaucheries;  by  personally  assail- 
ing Jefferson  in  the  public  press  he  rendered  himself  totally 
ridiculous;  by  a  most  arrogant  direction  of  federalistic  action 
he  alienated  his  own  followers.  The  cause  of  privilege  was 
in  the  first  stages  of  disintegration.  Steadily  Jefferson 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  oligarchic  structure 
which  faction  had  erected — and  steadily  the  walls  of  the  edi- 
fice crumbled,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster,  as  the  pressure 
became  more  effective  and  the  resistance  weaker.  First  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  a  democratic  minority  in  Congress, 
then  of  equality  between  the  two  parties  in  the  legislative 
assembly.  Then  democracy  gained  ground  swiftly  in  the 
gubernatorial  contests  of  the  several  states.  Hamilton  was 
frantic,  his  cohorts  dismayed.  Terror  never  fails  to  lower 
vitality  and  with  every  Jeffersonian  success  the  morale  of 
federalism  dissolved  still  further.  The  rising  popular  voice 
called  Jefferson  to  the  vice-presidency  in  1796,  denying  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  by  the  narrow  margin  of  three 
votes.  But  federalism  was  doomed,  and  in  the  next  election 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  swept  to  the  American  presidency  by 
an  overwhelming  popular  majority. 

With  his  accession  to  the  presidential  chair,  oligarchy 
went  hopelessly,  irrevocably  down.  The  forces  of  discrim- 
ination and  privilege  had  met  defeat  in  a  desperately  con- 
tested fight  at  the  hands  of  a  great  political  tactician,  and 
the  era  of  democracy  had  dawned  for  new  America.  Once 
and  for  all,  Thomas  Jefferson  had  made  the  people,  all  the 
people,  the  repositories  of  political  power,  so  to  remain  for 
two  hundred  years  and  more.  What  follows  is  but  the 
denouement  of  the  political  drama,  the  world  saw  its  climax 
when  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  fought  it  out,  democracy 
against  oligarchy,  with  national  destiny  in  the  balance. 
Thereupon  all  depended.  And  when  Jefferson  triumphed 
and  oligarchy  fell,  there  rose  up  in  its  place  the  stately  out- 
lines of  a  great  political  system — a  free  government  for  a 
free  people — appropriate  handiwork  of  America's  match- 
less statesman,  the  Sage  of  Monticello. 
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